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Colonel Young Dissents 


kb IT COMES to feeder airline policy, Col. 
Clarence M. Young has become “The Great Dis- 
senter” on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

As the only Board member who has had actual operat- 
ing experience, plus a life-time association with basic 
aviation activities and problems, Col. Young would ap- 

pear to be in an unusually 
favorable position to express 
himself on the fundamentals 


- 
Ky of feeder airlines. Unlike 
his more _politically-sensi- 
yw” tive colleagues, Col. Young 


believes in studying the 
problems on the operational 
and economic level. 

It is worthy of note that while he has opposed the 
awarding of many of the new feeder routes during the 
past year, he is not opposed to a full experimental pro- 
gram for feeders, nor is he opposed to giving air mail 
and passenger service to smaller towns. 

What Col. Young is afraid of, and what much of the 
air transport industry is afraid of, is that the nation- 
wide feeder program undertaken to date by the Board 
is going to work to the disadvantage of everyone in- 
cluding the feeders. In an era of economy, in fact, it 
might well endanger the entire federal aid policy toward 
aviation. 

A number of the feeder airlines have run into serious 
financial difficulties and one of the new companies has 
informed the Board that it doesn’t even want to start 
operating because it sees no chance of flying profitably 
the routes awarded to it. Only a couple of the presently- 
certificated feeders show real promise of succeeding 
witho.it exorbitant air mail pay and both of these are 
in reasonably high potential territories. 

This publication has always favored a feeder program, 
but it agrees wholeheartedly with Col. Young that the 


preset program is suffering fundamental weaknesses 
whic! load the dice against the feeders before they 
ever set started. Some routes are so small that an 


effici-nt and profitable operation is impossible without 
heav. mail pay. Others are in mountainous areas where 
terra. makes the performance record something less 
than <atisfactory. Others are too closely tied in with 
trun’ -line territory either to succeed themselves or: to 
aid ‘he trunks. 

Presumably the Board, under terrific regional political 
Pressure, is going to continue awarding feeder routes 
unti. every section of the country is given a network. 
But the cost in mail pay is going to be high. In all batt 


(Turn to page 6) 
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New Delta Operations Manager 


Charles H. Dolson, 13-year Delta Air Lines veteran, has been promoted 
to onerations manager of the company, succeeding the late George 
R. Cushing. Chief pilot for Delta since 1941, his recent duties as 
assistant to Cushing have been largely administrative. (See story on 


Page 28). 
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IN THE SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATO)S 



















4. DAVID FINGER (left) has been operator and man- 
ager of three airports, has operated a flying school 
and aircraft service for nine years and has been in 
aviation since 1939. 


e 
BERNARD S$. CHODOS, Co-Owner and Supervisor of 
Flights at Westchester Airport, Inc., has been in 
aviation since 1937, holds a Civil Aeronautics rating 


for Primary and Commercial Flight Tests and 
helped develop The Westchester Airport Main- 


—_— performance" 


Says J. David Finger, Manager and Co-Owner 

of Westchester Airport, Incorporated: “Since we at 
Westchester Airport, Inc. have changed over to 
Esso Aviation Products, we have found that we are 
getting first-class performance with low overhaul 
and maintenance costs.” 






“WE ARE GETTING 



















YOU CAN DEPEND ON 













The high quality and dependability of Esso 
Aviation Products are backed by over 40 years’ aviation = 
experience, over 2000 research scientists at the largest 
petroleum research laboratories in the United States 

. and the industry’s largest aviation test cell. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 





Esso Aviation Products and sales promotion aids 
mean profits and friends to the hundreds of Esso 
Aviation Dealers from Maine to Texas... and 
Happy Flying to thousands of Esso users. 








AMERICAN AIRLINES LAUNCHES RECORD- 


Jatos mounted on underside 


‘ss: BREAKING CONTRACT CARGO FLIGHT! 








Jet-assisted take-off passed another historic milestone 
recently when the American Airlines Airfreighter Flag- 
ship “St. Joseph” flew non-stop from Mexico City to 
Philadelphia with the heaviest contract air cargo ever 
carried on a flight of such distance. 

Use of Jatos enabled the Douglas DC-4 of American's 
Contract Air Cargo Division to transport an addition- 
al useful load of 9,000 pounds of fuel and cargo of 
ripe bananas for the eastern market without need for 
time-consuming costly intermediate stops. 

Four Aerojet Jatos — the equivalent in power of a 
fifth engine— aided the gross weight of 73,000 pounds 
to become airborne at less than 6,000 ft. down the 
runway of the 7300-feet- 
above-sea-level airport. 
As a result of the opera- 
tion, American will make 
Aerojet Jato Motors im- 
mediately available on 
its Airfreighter fleet. 






























Airline operators can now take immediate 
edvantage of exclusive Aerojet benefits : 
Greater take-off safety factors 

Increased payloads The Aerojet Jato Motor Carries C. A.A. Rocket Motor Certificate No. R-I. 


Bigger fuel reserve against adverse 
flying conditions 


Reserve power for emergencies 
Aerojet will be glad to answer ques- 
tions concerning your own operation 


problems. Write today to Aerojet Engi- 
neering Corporation, Azusa, California. 


“ea £ 
_ Ldn 4 Jato controls, pilot's compartment. 
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HERE’S THE COMPLETE FLYING FINISH 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


MONSANTO 


SKYLAC 


Successful aircraft operation demands more than 
usual attention to details. That is why Skylac, the safe, 
economical finish for vital plane surfaces and interiors, 
has aroused real enthusiasm in the “know how” circles of 
aviation. This newest development of Monsanto research 
offers manufacturers, airline operators and private plane 
owners the special advantages of a finish that combines 
remarkable qualities of durablity with economical ease 
of application and a slow burning rate that meets fully 
the most rigid C.A.A. requirements. 


Resistance to the damaging punishment of sun, rain 
and wind, and special protection against mildew, hu- 
midity and high or low extremes of temperature, means 
reduced maintenance expense . . . less “grounded” time. 
Excellent flow characteristics, covering power, and 
adaptability to interior, as well as exterior surfaces, make 
for real savings in the shop and on the production line. 


It will pay you to investigate these advantages which 
have already made Skylac “standard equipment” on 
fleets of modern airliners. Get complete information 
from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac 


Division, Boston 49, Mass. Skylac: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











a few instances the companies won’t be able to make 
ends meet financially unless the Board goes considerably 
upward in mail pay. In many cases the public isn’t 
getting or won’t get the kind of service it wants. The 
net result is that an entire new start will have to be 
made in due course toward giving scheduled mail and 
passenger service to local communities. 

In his most recent dissent in the Southeastern case, 
Col. Young points out that the Government will be called 
upon for something like $1,500,000 annually to maintain 
the two systems awarded in that case, paying the feeders 
35c per mile for mail pay in areas served by regular 
airlines at far less compensation. 

However, he points out, “since it is the long established 
practice of the Post Office Department to expedite the 
mail by moving it at night whenever practicable (by 
both surface and air carriers), and since the ‘feeder’ 
route carriers will operate largely during the day, the 
additional air mail postage revenue resulting from the 
new local services probably will not be substantial, 
especially in the light of existing trunkline services in 
the area.” 

The difficulty with 35c per mile is, (1) it is 10c a mile 
more than original estimates when the feeder program 
was started, (2) it isn’t enough payment to give the 
feeders the revenue they need to have for efficient 
maintenance and operations, and (3) the Board is pay- 
ing other airlines which are serving many local com- 
munities only three and five cents per mile. 

What is often not understood by laymen is the in- 
controvertible fact that short-haul operations cost much 
more than long-haul. Yet the short-haul operators can- 
not, by reason of competitive service patterns, pass off 
the higher costs to the public. It is clear that most 
of the Board members, and many CAB staff people, 
have not understood airline economics when they have 
awarded new routes during the past few years. 

What Col. Young suggests in his consistent series of 
dissents is that trunk line operators can provide much 
better local service in many areas of the country, at 
much less cost, than can feeder lines which must set 
up complete airline organizations and are yet restricted 
by geography and the nature of day contact operations 
to an unprofitable level. He answers the criticism that 
trunk lines serve local stops reluctantly by saying that 
they haye not been given enough intermediate stops 
to justify a good service and consequently use the skip- 
stop method in many instances. 

Col. Young’s dissents should be given close attention. 
What started as an experimental CAB program for 
feeders—a half dozen laboratory tests to determine what 
can be done most economically for small communities— 
has grown into a nation-wide system of the same type 
of feeders. 

A nation-wide network of feeders is not an experiment. 
It is a national commitment by the CAB for the duration 
of the three-year certificates. The unfortunate part is 
that the trunk lines, the feeder lines, the federal air 
program. and the public will all suffer from failure of 
the CAB to give the feeder policy more study before 
awarding haphazardly more thousands of route miles. 
It is not in the cards that the government automatically 
will step in and “bail out” all of the carriers or even 
guarantee their survival. 
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No More Secrecy 


AST DECEMBER the United States and Peru signed 
a bilateral air transport agreement. 

Late in April the Department of State revealed that 
three hitherto-secret protocols were attached to the 
agreement. The revelation came during the oral argu- 
ment before the CAB on the application of Peruvian 
International Airways for a foreign air carrier permit 
through the U. S. 

Revelation of secret diplomacy behind U. S. air agree- 
ments casts a dark shadow over U. S. foreign air policy 
The signing of secret side-deals is reprehensible. There 
is no possible excuse for the Department of State enter- 
ing into agreements which were not intended to be re- 
vealed openly The whole scandal places the United 
States in a most unfortunate and embarrassing position 
with relation to ICAO. 

Cne of the worst features of the secret deals is the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Board was not consulted 
when they were made—or at least a majority of the 
members of the Board were not consulted. 

The Department of State concluded a perfectly sound 
bilateral agreement with Peru and then nullified the 
whole intent and purpose of ICAO and the general pat- 
tern of bilaterals by modifying the “substantial owner- 
ship and effective control” clauses. On the one hand 
the United States has insisted that foreign airlines must 
be nationally owned in fact as well as in name. But 
with Peru the Department of State said slyly that such 
definition would be ignored. 

One of these days the United States will be protest- 
ing side-agreements made between other governments 
But it will be in a sorry position to throw stones in view 
of the sordid Peruvian deal. 

There is every reason to believe that the revelation 
of the secret protocol is only a small part of the whole 
story. Let’s bring the rest out in the open so that from 
now on our bilateral agreements can be 100% in the 
clear. Who was responsible for these under-the-counter 
negotiations? Where did the pressure come from? And 
what assurances can be given that there are no other 
secret side-agreements? The whole Peruvian episode is 
indeed smelly. 


People Want To Fly 


HE RAPIDITY and manner in which airline trafic 

snapped back from the lows of January and Feb- 
ruary indicate that 1947 will be the greatest year in 
air transport history. Current seat demand further in- 
dicates that too many industry folk were unduly pessi- 
mistic during the winter months. 

The Air Transport Association has reported thet ait- 
line passengers increased 86% in 1946 over 1945 while 
railroad passengers dropped 20% in the same period 
This trend in a reduction of traffic on all forms of ‘rans 
portation and an increase in air transportation bea’s out 
the studies made by Hal Nourse, vice president of United 
Air Lines, who predicted in January that 1947 vould 
see a 26% to 55% increase in airline revenue passenge 
miles over last year. 

Wayne W. Parrisi 
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On the Way... Here's the final assembly section of the Martin 2-0-2 

production line. These 2-0-2’s will soon go into operation for Northwest 

Airlines. Sixteen of the world’s leading airlines have‘ordered Martin transports 
with other sales as yet unannounced. 





Now Flying «+s The Martin 2-0-2 Lower First Cost . . . Martin's 


luxury liner will soon set new backlog, including orders for more 
standards in speed, comfort and transports than all competitors, 
dependability on these great airlines spreads first production costs over a 
and cargo carriers: Capital (PCA) large number of planes. Martin quan- 
. Eastern . . . Chicago & Southern tity production gives purchasers these 
. Braniff International . . . United modern transports at a low cost. 
Northwest . . . Delta. . 
Panagra . . . Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) 
Acroposta (Argentina) 
Nacional (Chile) . . . Mutual 
Flying Tiger . . . Air Borne Cargo 
U. . <5 oe 


a7 


tary service, the twin-engine ®. 
irtin 2-0-2 will provide the same 

iency and economy as the com- Products of Experience . . . The 
rcial model. Plans for the military Navy's new Martin Mauler—AM-1 
sion reveal that the 2-0-2 can -is designed to operate from our 


ry 50 completely equipped soldiers —_ largest carriers. It's the Navy's most 
15,000 pounds of cargo. Bulky werful long-range, single seater, 
gO, —— and jeeps can be iieesenpele bomber. Other aircraft 
ily loaded through six by eight being built by Martin for the Navy 
t cargo doors. include the PBM-5 and PBM-5A 

Mariners, the JRM-2 Mars and the 


Ss recently announced XP4M-1. 


»ecialized Technical Training ... Ss 
the operation, maintenance and 
air of the Martin 2-0-2 has been Operates for Less . . . Carrying 


ide available by The Martin Com- —36 to 40 passengers (almost twice as 
‘ny to the personnel of purchasing many as prewar twin-engine trans- 
rlines. The objective of this pro- ports) at a near 5-mile-per-minute 
am is to make the 2-0-2 more val- _ clip, the Martin 2-0-2 cuts operating 
ble to airline operators by enabling costs and turn-around time. This 
hem to realize fully its operating § means more trips between inspections 


id maintenance efficiency. . . . greater profits for airlines. 





A $195,000,000 Backlog . . . is 
going to make 1947 Martin's busiest 
poagnsce year. Included are orders 
or postwar commercial airliners, 
wa 4 planes, advanced military air- 
craft and research in rocketry, 
pilotless aircraft and other scientific 
fields. This does not include orders 
for Marvinol . . . versatile plastic 


raw material. 


15,000 Lbs. of Cargo . . . can 
be carried by the cargo version of the 
Martin 2-0-2. Special features include 
a large six by eight foot cargo door 
a variety of specially designed 
bins, racks, shelves and refrigeration 
sections with ample nets and tiec- 
downs for safe storage of cargo . 
a cargo compartment of 1,909 cubic 
feet. The Martin 2-0-2 cargo plane 
cruises a hundred miles an hour 
faster than prewar transports and 
can be operated for as little as 5% 
cents per ton-mile. 





Less Time at Airports . . . Fast 
underwing pressure fucling . . . re 
versible pitch propellers . . . op 
tional built-in passenger ramps are a 
few of the features of the Martin 
2-0-2 which cut ground-servicing 
and loading time. 


SZ 


Time-Saving Maintenance .. . 
Numerous doors and panels were 
designed in the Martin 2-0-2 to pro 
vide easy access to important mainte- 
nance locations. This facilitates rou- 
tine inspections and major overhauls 

. expedites service. These built-in 
timesavers mean lower maintenance 
and servicing costs. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Bauslders of Dependable Arrcraft Since 1909 





Wings of Yostoniliy 





25 Years Ago 





Three DH-4-B airplanes from Mitchel 
Field, L. 1, N. Y. bombed New York 
with 20,000 paper bombs, advertising 
Citizens Military Training Camp. (May 
23, 1922) 

Major Roy S. Geiger, USMC 
flew from Quantico, Va. to Pen- 
sacola, Fla., a distance of 952 
miles, in 11 hours, 15 minutes. 
(May 26, 1922) 

The Chicago Tribune’s Curtiss “Sea- 
gull” took off from Long Island for 
timber patrol service beyond Quebec. 
(May 29, 1922) 

Major Oscar Westover, U.S. 
A.S., with First Lt. Carlton F. 
Bond as aide, won first place in 
the National Balloon Race from 
Milwaukee, Wis., traveling 866.5 
miles. H. E. Honeywell, 553.4 
miles, was second and Lt. W. F. 
Reed of the Navy, 431 miles, 
third. (May 31, 1922) 


15 Years Ago 


A Dornier Do-X flying boat, equipped 
with 12 Curtiss Conqueror engines, 
flew from New York to Berlin, Ger- 
many via the Azores, Spain and Eng- 
land. (May 19-24, 1932) 





Amelia Earhart Putnam fiew 
from Harbor .Grace, Newfound- 
land, to Londonderry, Ireland, in 
15 hours, 18 minutes. She flew 
a Lockheed Vega equipped with 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine. 
(May 20-21, 1932) 

The International Congress of Trans- 
oceanic Flyers was held in Rome, Italy. 
(May 22-26, 1932) 

Second annual Omaha Air 
Races were held at Omaha, Neb. 
(May 27-30, 1932) 

The National Balloon Race was won 
by an Army balloon piloted by Lieuts. 
Wilfred J. Paul and John H. Bishop. 
They flew 901.4 miles from Omaha, 
Neb. to Hatton, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
(May 30, 1932) 





Questions ‘Stanine’ Plan 
To the Editor: 

So Mr. wallace Dawson has it all figured 
out, namely: (1) that five-mile-a-minute 
planes are too fast for the reflexes of cer- 
tain pilots; (2) that a good airline pilot 
must have technique, native intelligence, 
(as distinguished from book learning), p-.us 
temperament; and lastly that many airline 
pilots are accidents on their way to happen, 
i.e., they are “accident prone,” and a Stanine 
is going to correct all this. 

First of all, why (and I do not ask the 
question sarcastically) does a  five-mile-a 
minute airplane require faster reflexes 
than is normally required for a DC-3 or 4? 
As one progresses from a Cub through a 








ing trans 
for spe 





series of faster airplanes to a DC-4 <r mom 
he either consciously or automaticaly plan, 
further ahead of his ship when m.: neuver. 
ing or cruising. Without this plan: ing, no 
amount of human refiex will pull & «hip oy 
of danger which may arise due to tie pres. 
ent high speeds. 

Second, we heartily agree that an airline 
pilot should have good technique. liowever, 
a professional technique in an airline coc,. 
pit demands native intelligence, which in¢j- 
dentally, is the only kind there is, though 
may be more or less developed. Tempera- 
ment is essentially a matter of disposition 
and I submit a pilot may be either somber 
or gay and it won't make too much differ. 
ence in the kind of ride the passengers get 

I wonder how many prospective good pilots 
the Stanines screened out of the AAF. | 
personally had an opportunity as an ip. 
structor to observe some who did get by and 
who certainly were not pilot materia! 

It is apparent Congress wants something 
done to thwart future accidents and some- 
thing should be done; but the overall pic- 
ture warrants far more study ‘and analysis 
than has been given, if the CAA is pinning 
its safety program to an aptitude test for 
veteran pilots. 

A good place to start to head off an acci- 
dent about to happen would be to make a 
thorough check of the morale and aptitude 
of ATC personnel. Perhaps they aren't paid 
enough. If all airline pilots could have 
complete confidence in all ATC clearances 
when in a “stack up,” or under “holding” 
conditions, it would do much to relieve their 
psychosis or neuroses, or whatever the psych 
tests call it. 

AN AIRLINE PILOT 
Chicago 


‘Stanine’ Experience 
To the Editor: 


The article titled “Aptitude Test - - - Alr- 
lines Pilots” carried in the 15th April issue 
does not mention and possibly the writer 
was not aware of the fact that one of the 
major air carriers has had first hand experi- 
ence with the “Stanine” tests, some few 
months back. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea to publish a 
complete unbiased report of its use in this 
instance? Such a report to follow every 
Phase: previous experience of the men 
“Stained” out, their present employment, the 
type of questions, to be used, for example, 
“If you were required to kill one of your 
parents, would you kill your mother or your 
father,” or “To what does the word Chippen- 
dale refer,” and why a pilot shouldn't know 

No doubt the operator would be more than 
delighted to make all records available to 
you so that through wide publication the 
complete results would be known. 

H. B. G 


Books 





TROPICAL AND EQUATORIAL METEOR- 
OLOGY. By Maurice A. Garbell Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St.. New York 
237 pp. $12.00. 

This book offers an introduction to the 
meteorology of the low latitudes. It «overs 
that half of the world’s atmosphere lying 
between the latitudes 30 degrees N aid 2 
degrees S that is now becoming a major field 
of commercial, navigational and aeronautical 
activities. Divided into two rarts, the book 


presents first a review of fundamenta) con- 
cepts, together with the enunciation o new 
theories sustained and confirmed by ten- 


sive global practice. Part two utilize the 
theoretical knowledge gained from the fst 
nine chapters in an organically inter; seted 
synopsis of typical weather phenomen: (!2- 
cluding flying weather) in each of th five 
principal tropical-equatorial weather ACES 
of the world. 

The author is a consultant in aerons ‘tical 
engineering and meteorology. He conc ucted 
courses in aeronautical meteorology at J)oelné 
School of Aeronautics, and undertook «: rbu- 
lence research for United Air Lines. 
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By Major Al Williams, Aus, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 












They're ruining our nerves! 
That's what! 


Every time we get to know enough 
about something to qualify as an expert, 
they switch signals on us. 

We've spent a lot of time in an airplane 
learning that the higher you go, the 
colder it gets. 

Then someone says, no! . . . that’s only 
true up to the tropopause . . . beyond 

000 feet or so, the temperature remains 

stant. So we rearrange our ideas and 
resently the knowledge that the temper- 
e above 36,000 is a constant -67° is 
ctically second nature to us. 
hen guess what happens .. . 
iey discover—with V2'’s—that upper 
mperatures are all over the lot, reach- 
in estimated 212° at 400,000 feet! 
hat’s hor! 


Vhat’s more, it’s confusing! 








We wish they'd get these things 
straightened out for once and all. So we'd 
know what kind of clothes to wear the 
next time we contemplate filing a flight 
plan with an estimated altitude of 400,000 
feet on it! 





Our favorite radio guy has just announced 
a new auto-pilot. 

Yeah, there've been auto-pilots . . . 

But this one weighs 29 Ibs.! That's ex- 
clusive of gyros, of course, but that’s still 
mighty light. 

He must have worked as hard at getting 
rid of nonessential weight as we do at 
getting rid of nonessential hydrocarbons, 
when we refine Gulfpride Oil. 

Mind you, we don’t just stop at refin- 
ing the fine crudes that become Gulf- 
pride . . . we throw in an extra step, the 
Alchlor Process. 

And this extra step gets extra trouble- 
making carbon-and-sludge-formers out 
of Gulfpride Oil. 

And you get extra lubrication! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Here we go again, with a commission as 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) to each of 
the contributors of the following Little 
Known Facts About Well Known Planes: 

From Ken Medley, P.O. Box 285, 
Carbondale, Pa.: 


“*The maximum allowable RPM drop 
when checking mags on a DC-4 type 
plane means a loss of hp equal to total 
hp of most light planes!"’ 

William Pipkin, Jr., Wayne, Mich., 
qualifies with: 

**From D-day to VE-day in the ETO, 
P-47’s knocked off 86,000 RR cars, 9,000 
locomotives, 68,000 motor transports, 
6,000 armored vehicles, and 60,000 horse 
drawn vehicles!"’ 


See how easy it is? 





Just send your Little Known Fact, with 
proof, to that address on the top of the 
page. If it’s used, you get a scrumptious, 
handsome, beautiful certificate which 
proves to one and all that you're a Perch 
Pilot (br). 


So what are you waiting for? 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 













OUNDS SILLY, BUT SOME 
-LAHS ARE STILL START- 
5 TO REPAIR GAS TANKS 





BEFORE THEY VE THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED THEM! WE'RE FIRM- 
LY AGAINST THIS PRACTICE 













++ BECAUSE WE LIKE PILOTS 
AND HATE TO LOSE 
CUSTOMERS FOR. THAT, 

















Bemdj Direct Fuel Injection System 





foved by millions of miles of 
pperation on airliners spanning 
ints and oceans. One Bendix > x) 







: tio Pump has already completed, ” 
‘tests, the equivalent of flight 


s around the world! 


No other mechanical advancement has added so 
Breatly to large aircraft economy as has the Bendix* 

irect Fuel Injection System. And these savings 
become doubly important in the light of the current 
emphasis most airlines are placing on lowered operat- 
ing costs. 


Actual airline reports show that this economy is 
achieved with greatly improved engine performance 
at high altitudes, more power, and better acceleration. 
Fuel distribution is precisely equalized between the 
cylinders, thus permitting the use of leaner mixtures. 
Engine stalls or faltering due to fuel feed failure are 
eliminated, as fuel feed is unaffected by the gravity 
or inertia effects of dives, banks or climbs. 


Engines start more quickly, with less back-fires, and 
shorter warmups. Since intake passages carry only 
air, fire hazards are greatly reduced. 


Fuel is vaporized within the cylinder, and there is no 
“refrigeration” of the intake manifold or carburetor 
and consequently no icing from fuel vaporization. 


The Bendix Direct Fuel Injection System offers air- 
lines the opportunity to add greatly to the comfort, 
safety and efficiency of their equipment, at the same 
time materially reducing operating expenses. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION of Sehr 
South Bend 20, Ind. AVIATION ConpohaTiON 






PRODUCTS 
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Backguound and (rends 


~ {Significant Developments and Forecasts Based on the Fortnight’s Top News) 





Reversibles: The reversible feature of the Hamilton 
propellers with which United Air Lines’ DC-6’s are 
equipped, is blocked off for the time being until UAL engi- 
neers and the manufacturer work out mechanically several 
details. The trouble has not caused any delay to United, 
and should be eliminated in a short time. 


Smoking Compartment: The men’s lounge in the DC-6 
is so comfortable and spacious, as airline interiors go, that 
it can already be compared with the famed railroad smok- 
ing compartment. On a recent long flight the lounge was 
occupied all the time by two to five men, smoking cigars 
and telling stories. 


Gas Tax Eased: Several state legislatures have eased 
gasoline tax load on scheduled airlines in recent actions: 
Nebraska has provided for refund of 2'4c of its 5c per gallon 
tax; South Dakota 2c refund from 4c paid; Oklahoma, which 
had a 74%c tax of which 4%c was refunded, is considering 
refund of entire tax. Aviation tax bills are still pending in 
six state legislatures. 


Inoperative: Although installed over a month ago, GCA 
radar landing aids at Washington National Airport and 
LaGuardia Field are not yet approved for use by airlines, 
even in an emergency. CAA, which favors its own Instru- 
ment Landing System, denies it is “sabotaging” the GCA 
installations, says the trouble is inexperienced crews. 


Persistent: Port of New York Authority is trying hard to 
get Hervey Law, manager of Washington National Airport, 
to be general superintendent of all airports under its juris- 
diction. Salary offer is now more than double Law’s present 
$9,975, but he still says no. Reason: he’s a horse enthusiast, 
owns three horses and 40 acres of land in Virginia, and 
doesn’t believe New York can duplicate the set-up. Port 
Authority hasn’t given up, has a real estate man spending full 
time trying to find a place for Law. He’ll take the job if a 
place turns up, but he’s doubtful that it will. 


Junior JATO: Aerojet’s ‘Junior JATO’ unit should be 
ready for lightplane market within month or two. Con- 


sideration is being given to offering a double-end unit which 
will fire aft for take-off assist or forward as a landing 
arrester, 


Fixed-Base Study: Extensive Harvard Business School 
study on fixed-base operations is now slated to run off the 


presses sometime this summer, It is planned to cover three 
Major aspects: analysis of managerial problems and business 
prospects for different types of operations; evaluation of 
per il aircraft market; and consideration of the problem 
fac publicly owned airports upon which fixed-base op- 
er do business—namely, attainment of a lease which 
me needs and interest of both parties. 

Go ng Out: Nearly two years after war’s end, War Assets 
Ad stration is finally approaching end of surplus plane 
bus’ ess. On May 1, WAA had 1,217 planes available, ex- 
pect.’ to sell 585 this month. This will leave only seven 
Ci ‘lations and 625 C-46’s, and WAA hopes for disposal 
of r in next few months, ; 

UALS Base: An eye-opener indicating how big the air 
ti rt business has become is United Air Lines’ $11,- 
out '/ maintenance and overhaul base at San Francisco 
Ai t. It will be completed by the end of the year. 
Paris Backlog: Douglas Aircraft Co. has $25,000,000 spare 
I backlog, resulting largely from world-wide use of 
Deuclas transports. Maintenance of the 4,500 DC-3’s flying in 
transport services, plus DC-4 types, DC-6’s, and military 


models, involves unprecedented peacetime spare parts de- 
mand, 
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Military Cuts: While there will be sizeable cuts in certain 
phases of the War Department appropriations for 1948, pro- 
curement of aircraft and aviation research and development 
items will suffer far less than other War Department 
categories. The cuts will come where the committee is con- 
vinced that duplication and waste may be avoided. 


Cheap Labor: One airline has reportedly been buying 
war surplus engines, shipping them overseas where they are 
torn down and parts sent back for use as spares. The foreign 
labor is cheap and satisfactory. 


10 Years to Go: Top Army brass expect aircraft with 
conventional engines to constitute backbone of U. S. air 
power for 5-6 years, and 10 years to elapse before complete 
switch is made from piston-type engines to turbines or jets. 


Cannery Traffic: Outhustling non-scheduled carriers who 
had been angling for the profitable business of flying cannery 
personnel between Seattle and Alaskan fishing grounds this 
summer, Pan American Airways has copped lion’s share of 
the business amounting to several thousand passengers. 


CAB Cut: Recommended cut of $845,000 in CAB’s budget 
estimate of $3,380,000 will seriously affect the agency just 
at a time when its work is increasing greatly. The cut, if 
carried out by Congress, will mean a reduction in person- 
nel from 563 to 495 during fiscal 1948. 


Early Action: Watch for some early action on establish- 
ment of the National Aviation Council. A new committee 
draft has been prepared, incorporating recommendations 
made at recent hearings before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committee. Industry hopes to get a better 
break in formulating policies which are of vital concern to 
its growth and development. 


Weather: Flying school operators have been singing blue 
about the weather. Although they have more planes and 
more students than a year ago, hours of instruction so far 
this year are down about 50%, due to the numerous gusty 
and rainy days, especially on week ends, in March and April, 


Delay: The industry-government evaluation committee 
supposed to recommend an approach lighting system suitable 
for general adoption still hasn’t announced what it wants. 
Delay results partly from the fact that inferior wartime 
cable was installed for the Newark airport tests and must be 
replaced before conclusive flight testing can be completed. 
Unless the committee accepts a complete system now being 
offered by one of the several lighting manufacturers, rather 
than a combination of existing or new equipment, it isn’t 
likely that many airports can be equipped for next winter’s 
operations. 


Cooperation: Airlines, manufacturers, CAA and other Gov- 
ernment agencies are cooperating in program to acquaint 
leading civil air officials from eight South American countries 
and Mexico with U. S. aviation. Possible adaptation of U. S. 
methods to needs of civil aviation in the Latin American 
countries is contemplated in the studies going on for next 
few months. 


Global Effect: When United Air Lines announced what 
amounted to a domestic fare structure between San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu ($135 one way or about 5%%c per mile), 
it may or may not have been aware that this had repercus- 
sions around the globe. On the way from London to Aus- 
tralia via the U. S. it means that about 5,000 miles, or half 
the route, is at a low fare of 5c to 5%c per mile, whereas 
from London via Cairo and India the fare structure is much 
higher. Rarely is a passenger fare found outside North 
America at less than 10c a mile. Hence on a price basis, 
it will be much cheaper to travel via the U. S. to and from 
Europe and Australia. No European airline yet has been 
able to operate at anything comparable to low U. S. fares. 
































Summer overcoats for 


airplanes 


HE SUMMER SUN used to make 

it hot for De-Icers. Its burning 
rays aged the rubber and promoted 
deterioration. So De-Icers had to be 
removed from planes, wrapped and 
stored each summer. To eliminate this 
seasonal maintenance, B. F. Goodrich 
engineers searched for a protective 
coat which would enable planes to 
wear their De-Icers all year ‘round. 
They found the answer in B. F. 
Goodrich Summer Film. This tough, 
reflective ‘overcoat’ seals the De-Icers 
from the damaging rays of the sun 
all summer long. And it completely 
eliminates the man-hours spent in 
removing and reinstalling De-Icers. 
Summer Film cuts maintenance 
costs in other ways, too. It protects 
De-Icers from the erosive effects of 


cut maintenance costs 


sand, wind, rain and dirt. It prevents 
possible injuries to De-Icers during 
twice-a-year handling. And it pro- 
longs De-Icer life. 

In addition, all the advantages of 
year ‘round De-Icer protection are 
made possible by Summer Film. Its 
light weight, thinness and tough 
elasticity permit normal De-Icer 
operation in case of unseasonal icing 
conditions. And the De-Icers add 
extra safety by protecting leading 
edges against summer hail storms. 

Summer Film is economical and 


B.F.Goodrich 


simple to use . . . a one-man Opera 
tion, as shown above. The mechanic 
just wipes the De-Icer clean, masks 
it off with paper and sprays on 
quick-drying Summer Film lik 
paint. At the end of the sumn 

he simply peels off the one-pi 

film ... and the De-Icer is read 
for another season's service. That's 
how B. F. Goodrich Summer | 
makes possible maximum De-lcer 
life with a minimum of servicing 

B. F. Goodrich Company, Acronaut 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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By LEONARD EISERER 


Following the airline’ industry’s 
worst financial quarter in history, air 
traffic has bounced back fast in recent 
weeks and is climbing to new heights 
well above those of record-breaking 
1946. Reports from major air termin- 
als throughout the country indicate 
that days of crowded airports and 
harder-to-get reservations are return- 
ing and the results should be reflected 
in much improved second quarter 
earnings. 

The airlines currently are carrying 
larger volumes of traffic than ever 
before. So much so that Emory S. 
Land, president of the Air Transport 
Association, has gone on record with 
the “reasonable expectation” that the 
domestic scheduled airlines will carry 
20,000,000 passengers this year—equiv- 
alent to one-seventh of the entire 
population. 

Twenty million passengers would 
represent an 80% increase over the 
12,000,000-plus carried last year and 
would be particularly remarkable in 
view of a sizeable general drop in 
overall travel this year throughout 
the U. S. Within “a few years,” Land 
ventured, it is possible that the volume 
of air passengers may reach 50,000,000 


annually 





Climbing Load Factors Expected to Bring Improved 
Earnings; Early Operating Loss Exceeds $17 Million 


ATA reported further that for 45 
consecutive months the airlines have 
compared with June 1942, are ex- 
pected to continue through 1947. 

The extent of the heavy losses ex- 
perienced by the airlines during the 
first quarter, a traditionally poor earn- 
ing period, is revealed in reports filed 
by the carriers with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. Preliminary statements, 
subject to later adjustment, show that 
the domestic carriers as a group had 
a net operating deficit in excess of $17 
million for January-February, latest 
period for which the reports are avail- 
able. This compares with a $4 mil- 
lion deficit for the same period a year 
ago. 


EAL, NAL Profit 


Only carriers to report operating 
profits were Eastern Air Lines with 
$162,959 for January (its February 
statement is not yet available) and 
National Airlines with $106,061 for 
the two-month period. 

While total operating revenues for 
the entire group was up 14% over 
the same period of 1946, total operat- 
ing expenses rocketed 47%. 

Moreover, while revenue passenger 
miles were up 14%, available seat 
miles were 63% higher, dropping the 
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Traffic Soars Following Early Losses 


their 
record over the corresponding month 


improved passenger-carrying 
of the previous year. The monthly 
gains, which began in June, 1943, as 
revenue passenger load factor aver- 
age from 85% to 59%. 


Important element heavily affecting 
the poor earnings, in addition to gen- 
erally higher costs of doing business, 
was the unprecedented bad weather 
prevailing during much of the period. 
The winter of 1946-47 was, in the 
opinion of most airline operators, the 
most severe and difficult in recent 
years. Thus, for one, American Air- 
lines reported that its percentage of 
scheduled miles completed for the first 
quarter was only 90%, as against 95% 
for same period of 1946. 

Strong signs of the upswing now 
underway were shown in recent state- 
ments from various companies: 

American Airlines, which had a 
64% load factor for the first three 
months, has announced 76.9% for the 
first 15 days of April, and expects 
earnings in the second quarter to be 
better than those of a year ago. 

Delta Air Lines pushed its load 
factor to 70.9% in March, up 7.9 over 
February. 

Eastern Air Lines operated 98,- 
000,000 revenue passenger miles in 
March, up 10% over previous peak 
reached last December, for a load fac- 
tor of 74%. 








Summary of Domestic Airline Results for Jan.-Feb., 1947 








Net Oper- 

Revenue Revenue Pas- Available Revenue Pass. Total Oper- Total Oper- Net Oper- ating Income , 

Airis _ Passengers senger Miles Seat Miles Load Factor ating Revenues ating Expenses ating Income (Jan.-Feb., 1946) 
aul an ee ee ee ee eee eee 109, 955 168, 260 -56, 285 -19,763 
aD 314 625 171,024 ,000 279,998,000 61.14 9, 145, 290 12,711,910 -3, 6,212 -483,050 
Bra 77.482 27,307,000 46 , 542,000 58.74% 1,41) ,638 1,874,234 ~4o2,595 ~ 142,913 
car 10,253 625,000 1,624 ,000 38.5% 71,432 86,244 -14, 711 -22,791 
4 34,874 13,757,000 26 ,060 ,000 52.84% 884, %62 1,320, 28% -435,901 -156,675 
14,454 4, loo ,000 7,100,000 58.7% 320,339 61k, Ub3 -294, 105 ~30, 938 
— ad 22,85 7,629,000 15,276,000 49.94 487,332 079,437 -192, 104 6,811 
ve 65, 521 31, 824,000 50,839,000 62.6% 1,621,448 1,935,405 -314,017 -93,834 
*a 230,110 138, 795,000 211,218,000 65.7% 3,482, 222 3, 319,263 162,959 473,040 
can 40, 808 5,634,000 7,308,000 77-1% 441,853 460, 950 -19,097 140,420 
‘ 10,011 2,825,000 5,657,000 49.% 237,921 280,291 -42, 309 -22,459 
" 32,810 9,980 ,000 16 ,099 ,000 61.% 081,556 794,840 -113,251 3,002 
he 48 423 29,423,000 43, 331,000 67.% 1,846,493 1, 740,431 106,001 -204, 731 
39, 790 7,495,000 17,842,000 42.0% 498, 530 877,113 -378,576 ~104,731 
78,009 41, 703,000 83,432,000 50.3% 2,430, 726 4,083,077 -1,052,351 -78, 962 
_— 122,076 30,088 ,000 75. 774,000 39. ® 1,621,423 3,630,502 -2,009,079 - 784,021 
“A 107,846 83,213,000 144 , 439,000 57-6 5,081, 381 8,273,575 -3, 192,192 -1,918, 789 
210,112 129, 302,000 195, 736,000 05.84 6,950,631 11,087, 792 -4, 137,161 -607,221 
“ 61,939 23, 729,000 45, 4g4,000 52.18 1,300,914 2,004,516 ~ 703,603 149,836 
eos, 1Gh7 1,522,179 758,639,000 1,273, 769,000 59 +6% 38,625,479 55,942,079 -17, 316,587 4,197,401 
. d+, Ighe = 1, 308,463 663,135,866 778,387,927 85.2% 33,816,622 36,014,031 née cece 





* Revenue figures are for month of January only, since February, 1947 report is not yet available. 





















Big Airlines Rank 
High With Railroads 
In Passenger Revenues 


The larger domestic airlines are 
steadily improving their competitive 
position with the nation’s Class 1 rail- 
roads in the matter of passenger rev- 
enues, according to a _ study by 
AMERICAN AVIATION based on official 
railroad reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and official airline 
reports to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

These reports show that the top 15 
rail-air carriers in 1946 included 11 
railroads and four airlines, with such 
railroads as the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Santa Fe holding 
the top spots in passenger revenues 
reported. But three airlines—American, 
United and Eastern—were included in 
the first nine and a fourth—TWA— 
ranked 11th. 

One indication of the extent to which 
the airlines are gaining in the air-rail 
competition is found in a comparison 
of the respective ranks of the carriers 
last year with their positions in 1941. 
In the latter year, AA, UAL, EAL and 
TWA ranked 7th, 12th, 16th and 20th, 
respectively, whereas at the end of 
1946 they ranked 7th, 8th, 9th and 11th, 
topping a number of large railroads 
such as the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Southern, the Chicago & North Western 
and the Iilinois Central. 

Total passenger revenues, other than 
commutation, of the 52 Class 1 rail- 
roads for 1946 was $1,185,267,000, but 
this included revenues from sleeping 
car operations, including berths, seats 
and charter services, but not diners. 
The 20 certificated domestic airlines 
reported total passenger revenues last 
year of $275,569,723. 

Ranked below in order of passenger 
revenues received during 1946 are the 
15 leading passenger railroads and air- 
lines. Comparable rank of these car- 
riers for the calendar year 1941 is in- 
dicated on the right: 


Pass. Rev.— 

1946 1946 (in 1941 
Rank thousands) Rank 
1. Pennsylvania R. R. $807,024 1 
2. N. Y¥. Central 148,110 2 
3. Sante Fe 72,216 5 
4. Southern Pacific 71,223 4 
5. Union Pacific 64,768 6 
6. N. Y.-New Haven 60,192 3 
7. AMERICAN AIRLINES 58,716 7 
8. UNITED AIR LINES 47,820 12 
9. EASTERN AIR LINES 38,028 16 
10. B. & O. 36,037 ll 
ll. TWA 34,795 20 
12. Southern 33,842 10 
13. Chicago & N. W. 33,329 13 
14. Illinois Central 31,390 14 
15. Long Island 29,663 9 
Truman Gets DC-6 in July 

President Truman’s personal air- 


plane, the now famous DC-4 “Sacred 
Cow,” will be retired in July in favor 
of a new Douglas DC-6. The Presi- 
dent’s first trip in the new craft prob- 
ably will be to Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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at The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 


Multiple-Jet Martin— The lergest multiple-jet conventional plane yet constructed has 

been completed and is now undergoing ground and taxi tests 
It is the first completed all-jet aircraft to have six 
engines and is designated by the Army Air Forces as the XB-48, a long-range, high-speed 
bomber. It is powered by General Electric J-33 gas turbine engines, housed three in each wing, 








Suspension of AAA’s 
Mail Pick-up Service 
Weighed by CAB 


A move that may result in suspend- 
ing the entire pick-up route operated 
by All American Aviation, Inc., has 
been begun by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Recent requests by All Ameri- 
can for more mail’ pay touched off the 
suspension proceedings, CAB intimated. 

In its order opening the proceeding, 
the Board said: “Service provided by 
All American has failed to effect a 
substantial increase in the volume of 
air mail carried on . . Route 49 and 
has failed to develop any substantial 
amount of non-mail revenue on said 
route, with the result that the cost to 
the Government in mail compensation 
and in expenses sustained by the Post 
Office Department in connection with 
such services has been and is now sub- 
stantially greater than the postal rev- 
enues received from the air mail car- 
ried on said route.” 


Limit to Support 

In earlier opinions dealing with All 
American, the Board recognized pick- 
up operations as being in the early 
stages of commercial evolution, but 
believed then that the experiment was 
worth continuing despite the cost in 
mail pay support. Now, however, CAB 
apparently feels there is a limit to the 
amount of support to. which the gov- 
ernment is obligated. 

The Board stated that during 1946, 
All American received $713,637 in mail 
pay, equal to 40.73c per revenue mile. 
For the same period, AAA sustained a 
loss of $119,877. 

The public convenience and neces- 
sity for Route 49 were called into ques- 
tion by the suspension proceeding. 
The Board said it decided to start the 
case after studying (1) the present and 
potential air mail volume on the route; 
(2) the benefit to the public and the 





Post Office; (3) the lack of sources of 
non-mail revenue; and (4) the present 
and probable future cost to the Goyv- 
ernment. 

The proceeding will determine 
whether AAA’s Route 49 certificate 
should be suspended in whole or in 
part, and if so, for what period and 
to what extent. A public hearing be- 
fore a Board examiner will be held 
later. 


UAL Decides Against Using 
DC-6 as Sleeper Plane 


United Air Lines will not offer berth 
accommodations on its 10 Douglas 
DC-6 sleeper version planes now in 
service because the coast-to-coast 
flight time is too short and _ because 
there is an unwillingness on the part 
of passengers to pay the extra fare 
that would be required, according 0 
Harold Crary, UAL’s vice president- 
traffic and sales. 

UAL will use the DC-6’s as 52-pas- 
senger day planes instead of 26-pas 
senger berth planes. 

With an eastbound coast-to-coast 
DC-6 schedule of nine hrs, 55 mit, 
and westbound schedule of 11 hrs. # 
min., a passenger would have ony 
seven hours’ use of a berth, allowing 
for meals, dressing, undressing, ett. 
Crary said. Effective May 16. pa 
sengers can leave New York at 3 pm 
arrive Chicago at 6 pm and reat 
San Francisco before midnight. It 5 
UAL’s belief that such schedules wil 
minimize the demand for sleepers. 

When operated as a sleeper, th 
DC-6's capacity is reduced 50%, which 
would necessitate an extra fare @ 
about $130. A passenger survey it 
dicated an unwillingness to pay thi 
fare, Crary explained. If at a late 
date a substantial demand for sieepe 
service develops, UAL will be able t 
provide it because the first 10 plane 
delivered can be used either as slee? 
ers or sit-ups, he added. 
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Hitherto-secret protocols to the U. S.- 
Peru bi-lateral air transport agreement 
of Dec. 27, 1946, were released late 
last month by the Department of State. 
They were made pubiic the night be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board was 
to hold an oral argument on the foreign 
air carrier permit application of Peru- 
vian International Airways. 


When attorneys and Board members 
realized that the effect of the secret 
side-agreements was practically to 
guarantee that Peruvian International 
would receive the permit, the sched- 
uled argument was hastily postponed 
by CAB. 

The secret protocols are a series of 
notes between Prentice Cooper, U. S. 
Ambassador to Peru, and Enrique 
Garcia Sayan, Peruvian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In effect, they modify 
the “substantial ownership and effec- 
tive control” clauses of the bi-lateral 
agreement to make a Peruvian-flag air- 
line acceptable to the U. S. if as little 
as 30% of its capital is held by the 
Peruvian Government or its citizens. 
In the past, bi-lateral agreements have 
always provided that the U. S. could 
keep out any foreign airline if it was 
not satisfied that at least 75% of the 
stock was held by citizens of the land 
whose flag it flew. The provision was 
designed to prevent any persons ex- 
cept bona fide citizens of a given cuntry 
— flying to the U. S. under a foreign 
ag. 


Capital Provisions 


The protoco!s further provide that 
within 10 years, 519% of the capital and 
actual control of the company shall 
be in Peruvian hands, and that until 
the 10 year period expires, the remain- 
ing ‘ of the capital shall be “sub- 
scril to by nationals of the United 
Stat f America and the Dominion 
of ida with neither group of na- 
tion trolding more than 20% in ex- 
ces the other group of nationals.” 

C r notes in the secret series pro- 
vid at U. S. military authorities may 
at : time cancel a Peruvian airline’s 
pel sion to use airports in the Canal 
Zor nd require them instead to ar- 
ra! for stops at a new international 
al now building in the Republic 
of 1ama. They prohibit any Peru- 
vi ne from handling local traffic 


dE en the Canal Zone and the U. S. 
ng standing policy of our Gov- 
nt, 

: lird exchange of notes discloses 
that the U. S. plans eventually to ask 
Peru for traffic rights on a route from 
- S. and the Canal Zone via 
nbia to Iquitos and other points in 
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Secret Air Agreements 


Disclosed 


Southern Peru, and beyond to terminal 
points in Argentina, Brazil and Uru- 
guay. Reciprocally, Peru may some 
day ask us for a route “between Peru 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
California, via the Canal Zone and 
Mexico City, which could extend to 
Vancouver, Canada, as far as the 
Orient.” 


The special provisions on percentage 
of Peruvian ownership are the ones 
that led CAB to hold up its scheduled 
argument. The official explanation by 
Foreign Minister Sayan is that Peru 
asked for the special provision to allow 
U. S. and Canadian capital to set up a 
Peruvian flag international carrier 
when it became apparent that Peru 
itself was unable to swing such a large 
undertaking. Observers point out that 
the special provision is so written that 
only U. S., Canadian or Peruvian 
capital may go into the company; in- 
vestors from all other nations are ex- 
cluded. 


Identity Apparent 


While the special agreements do not 
mention Peruvian International by 
name, no other airline could possibly 
have been in mind. When hearings 
were being held on Peruvian Interna- 
tional’s application, it transpired that 
it was heavily supported by C. M. 
Keyes, an American investor long asso- 
ciated with aviation enterprises, and 
J. H. Gundy, a Canadian banker. A 
number of U. S. and Canadian broker- 
age and investment firms were also 
interested. President of the company is 
former Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, 
wartime head of the U. S. Army Air 
Transport Command. Another ex-AAF 
officer, Gen. Heywood Hansell is op- 
erations manager. 


Control Questioned 


Opponents of the application, chiefly 
Colonial Airlines and National Airlines, 
attempted to show at the hearing that 
not only majority ownership but also 
managerial control were not really in 
Peruvian hands. They had counted on 
this as their major point for use in 
oral argument on the application. Their 
cases were badly dented when release 
of the secret agreements made it plain 
that it really didn’t matter to the U. S. 
who controlled the company as long 
as at least 30% was in Peruvian hands. 
Even this 30% requirement, according 
to some observers, does not mean a 
great deal because shares of stock 
issued in Peru have been “bearer” 
shares which can be passed from per- 
son to person with no one knowing 
who actually holds them. 

CAB said it knew nothing about the 
secret agreements before the State De- 








partment released them. Garrison 
Norton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
had a different version. He said the 
side-agreements had been kept under 
cover at CAB’s suggestion and with its 
knowledge. It seems certain that at 
least several members of the Board 
knew about the documents in advance. 


‘Irregular’ Operations 
By Non-Skeds Allowed 
In New CAB Rules 


A new set of rules for non-sched- 
uled operators has been issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board allowing 
“irregular” operations hauling pas- 
sengers and cargo inside the U. S. and 
setting up a special class of “non- 
certificated cargo carriers.” This gives 
the cargo operators a legal chance to 
stay in business until CAB decides on 
their applications for regular certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity. 

The irregular air carrier rules are 
known as CAB economic regulation 
292.1. This regulation allow an op- 
erator to haul passengers and cargo 
on an irregular basis without having 
a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity. When an irregular operator 
flies internationally, he may carry 
cargo only—no passengers. 

Non-certificated cargo carriers must 
obey another set of rules known as 
economic regulation 292.5. These car- 
riers may fly cargo only, but on an 
irregular or scheduled basis as they 
choose. They have been forbidden to 
make international trips, but they may 
fly between the U. S. and its posses- 
sions except Alaska. 

To qualify for the special] status of 
non-certificated cargo carrier, how- 
ever an operator: (1) must not have 
had a CAB-issued certificate of con- 
venience and necessity on May 5, 1947; 
(2) must have had on file with CAB 
on May 5 an application for a certi- 
ficate allowing scheduled cargo serv- 
ice: and (3) must have been actively 
flying cargo on May 5. In effect, there- 
fore, this provision gives the needed 
legal basis to allow non-certificated 
cargo services to carry on their op- 
erations freely until the Board decides 
on their applications, 

Both groups are exempted from 
complying with certain sections of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. But in general, 
the new rules tighten CAB’s control 
over the non-scheduled field. The 
duration of the exemption for irregu- 
lar air carriers is indefinite. The ex- 
emptions for non-certificated cargo 
carriers are for a limited time only. 
The time limit for the cargo operators 
is linked to the time CAB takes to 
pass on their applications. 

Both irregular air carriers and non- 
certificated cargo carriers must reg- 
ister with CAB to qualify for the ex- 
emptions. The Board plans to issue 
them letters of registration, which 
will be subject to suspension and re- 
vocation. All the new rules take ef- 
fect June 10, 1947. 
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Busy Customs Bureau Wants 
70% More Air Inspectors 


Additional Gateway Airports 
Needed for Heavy Traffic 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


That story about the air travelers 
who spent 2% hours en route from 
Bermuda to New York and then had 
to spend over three hours going 
through customs at LaGuardia Field 
was a bit of an exaggeration, accord- 
ing to W. N. Crymes, assistant com- 
missioner of the U. S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms, but conditions are almost that 
bad at certain international gateway 
airports on certain occasions. 

That is the reason, Crymes said, for 
Customs’ request in the fiscal 1948 
Treasury budget for funds with which 
to employ 121 additional inspectors for 
servicing increasing air activities at 
presently designated airports of entry 
and for the establishment of additional 
airports of entry. 

This would mean a 70% increase 
in the number of customs inspectors 
devoting full time to inspection of air- 
craft, cargo and passengers’ luggage 
arriving on U. S. soil from foreign 
countries, There are now 175 full- 
time inspectors working at the nation’s 
airports of entry, and it is indicative 
of the rapid growth of international 
air travel in recent years that the 
Bureau of Customs did not have a 
single inspector giving full time to air- 
port duties in 1939. 


Extent of Growth Shown 


The extent of this growth is shown 
in Customs reports on the number of 
aircraft and the number of passengers 
entering this country since 1939: 


Number Number 
Fiscal Year Aircraft Passengers 
1939-"40 ....... 8,359 78,542 
1940-"41 ....... 10,565 93,967 
OE ere 13,867 133,715 
FS. Pee 17,216 197,993 
1943-"44 ....... 25,865 338,992 
1944-"45 ....... 50,411 739,608 
1945-"46 ....... 60,740 958,146 


There now are 37 designated air- 
ports of entry and over 20 temporary 
airports of entry, these being strateg- 
ically located so as to serve the needs 
of the greatest number of planes en- 
tering the country from Europe, Can- 
ada, the Caribbean, Mexico and South 
America, and from the Pacific. Un- 
less this were done, a plane entering 
the country might have to go far off 
its course to land at an airport of entry 
for customs clearance, or as an altern- 
ative would have to set down at an 
undesignated field and await the ar- 
rival of inspectors (whose services 
would have to be paid for by the air- 
line or plane owner) from the near- 
est office. 

The 121 new inspectors sought by 
Customs would enable it to grant addi- 
tional landing rights where now de- 
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nied, and at other airports of entry 
would provide full-time or “tour of 
duty” customs inspection _ service, 
where such service is naw performed 
only on an overtime basis and is paid 
for by the company or individual 
served, rather than by the government. 

The following table, showing air- 
craft and passengers cleared by cus- 
toms inspectors at the 15 principal 
airports of entry during 1946, reveals 
both the volume and the geographical 
dispersion of air traffic entering the 
country: 


*Number Number 

of Entry Passengers Aircraft 

NE in bucGles 6% 283,221 19,532 
N. Y. (La- 

Guardia) ..... 171,648 8,234 
Burlington, Vt. 43,702 3,822 
Brownsville, 

ake ovals 22,998 6,090 
EE bok inane 21,823 1,414 
a 19,249 1,598 
New Orleans 13,461 584 
San Antonio ... 12,955 748 
Baltimore ...... 8,905 318 

SE Sac abaee 6,657 477 
EE aie Sos 6,487 399 
EE: cnaandedes 5,156 556 
Aaa 3,148 176 
Nogales, Ariz. .. 2,992 318 
Key West ...... 2,359 459 


* These figures do not include passengers 
entering the country from Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Alaska and other territorial points outside Con- 
tinental U. S., since these are not “entering” 
the country and therefore do not have to clear 
customs. 


WAA Forecloses 
Sales on 115 Planes 


Of the 823 surplus aircraf! it has 
disposed of on the installment plan 
since mid-1944, 115 have had to be 
sold under foreclosure, the War Assets 
Administration revealed this week, 


Through March 31, it was pointed 
out, WAA sold a total of 34,300 surplus 
planes which were airworthy or 
capable of being made airworthy. Tens 
of thousands of other planes suitable 
only for scrapping were sold also. 

Only 823 of the planes were install- 
ment sales, however, since this type 
of sale is allowed only on planes of 
5,000 Ibs. or more empty weight. Of 
these 823 installment sales, 156 have 
been paid off completely, it has been 
necessary to sell 115 under foreclosure 
at U. S. marshals’ sales, and most of the 
more than 500 other purchasers are 
meeting installments with a. satis- 
factory degree of promptness. 

Indebtedness against the 115 planes 
on which payments were defaulted 
totaled $1,243,302, nearly all of which 
was recovered, WAA said. 


Supply Dwindling 


The once huge supply of surplus air- 
craft held by WAA has been cut down 
to only about 1,217 planes, of which 
585 are to be sold this month, This will 
leave only seven Lockheed Constella- 
tions and 625 C-46’s. Recent certifica- 
tion of the latter type for commercial 
cargo use has encouraged WAA to hope 
that many of these can be disposed of 
in the next few months. 





Cutting Begins on Red Tape Hindering 





International Air Travel at U. S. Ports 


The snipping and unsnarling of some 
of the red tape that has become in- 
creasingly annoying to international air 
travelers since the war’s end already 
has started in a mild way and should 
begin in earnest in about 30 days, ac- 
cording to Harry G. Tarrington, di- 
rector of international activities serv- 
ice, Office of Foreign Operations, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Tarrington is secretary of the Air 
Coordinating Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Facilitation of International 
Travel, which since early this year has 
been touring the nation’s airports of 
entry for the purpose of determining 
what problems and procedures are 
hindering and complicating interna- 
tional air travel and studying means of 
eliminating or mitigating them. 

The subcommittee’s four-point plan 
calls for: , 

1. Expediting the clearance of pas- 
sengers and cargo through customs, 
immigration and public health depart- 
ments by simplication of regulations. 

2. Standardization, consolidation and 
reduction of a number of forms neces- 
sary to transport passengers and cargo 


from one country to another by air. 

3. Revision of regulations and legisla- 
tion permitting airline officials other 
than the commander of the aircraft to 
execute required documents. 

4. Simplification in the issuance of 
and requirement for passports, visas, 
touri$t and health cards. 

As a result of its tour, the subcom- 
mittee already has succeeded in having 
about 50% of the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations voided and is seeking to climi- 
nate others deemed to be either obso- 
lescent or unnecessary. Fewer, sinpler 
and more uniform forms for use 
connection with immigration, public 
health and agricultural inspections of 
aircraft entering this country wer : de- 
veloped by the subcommittee duri'ig its 
tour and were put into use at all U.S. 
airports of entry early this m nth. 
New forms for customs inspection: wil 
be ready for use by July 1. 

Another step toward facilitation of 
international air travel was take. oD 
April 26 with elimination of in vard 
passenger manifests on flights from the 
United States to Canada, St. Pre, 
Miquelon and Newfoundland. 
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THE DOUGLAS DC-6 








the world’s 
fastest, finest airliner 


Now United Air Lines offers the first truly postwar 
planes! The world’s fastest and most luxurious air- 
liners... giant 4-engine pressurized-cabin Mainliner ‘ — 
00s... built as the DC by Douglas and operated United’s Mainliner 300 Features: 
by United in the famous “Mainliner Manner.” Espe- @ Two spacious, luxuriously appointed passenger 
cially designed for high-speed, long-range flight, the = compartments. 

extra-fare* Mainliner 300 brings more spaciousness, @ Automatically pressurized cabin for low-level com- 


.0recomfort, more luxury to the nation’s air travelers. fort at smooth, high flight altitudes. 
*Extra fare, Voc per mile. 


MELEE tad 
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@ Four Wasp engines totalling 8400 hp. 


@ Individual lounges for men and women. 


typical 
Mainliner 300 schedules 


New York to California, Span the continent in 10 hours. 


UUDELLELTOLE EEDA LUAU A 


the Main Line Airway 









San Francisco to Hawaii. All-daylight flights. 10% hrs. a C 
Chicago to New York. Less than 3 hours. EXPRESS 
FREIGHT 





Chicago to California. Less than 8 hours. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER GCOWPANY 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 







TWA Skymaster over ancient Roman Aqueduct 
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, a 7 4 
This Traveler Gets Around! 


TWA Skymasters, flying across the skyways of the world, link 
four continents together. The very names of their destinations 
stir the imagination. The drone of their engines is heard over 
Shannon, Paris, Geneva, Rome, Athens and Cairo. Their wheels 
touch lightly on the runways of Madrid, Lisbon, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Bombay. 

At all such far-flung places, observers see majestic Skymasters 
coming in on lighter, stronger U. S. Royal Aircraft Tires—scien- 
tifically designed to cushion the landings and take-offs @ 





of giant DC-4’s and private planes alike. 


6600 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE 5675 EAST ANAHEIM TELEGRAPH ROAD 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 
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Aviation Calendar 


May 15—IATA Technical Committee 
meeting, Miami Beach, Fla. 

May 16-22—Third International Air 
Service Exhibition (Aerofair), Utrecht, 
The Netherlands. 

May 19—New York State Aviation 
‘ouncil spring meeting, Syracuse Yacht 
and Country Club, Syracuse. 

May 19-20—Fifth Joint Airport Users’ 
tonference sponsored by NAA, Hotel 
Statler, W 

May 20-25—Louisiana State Air Tour. 

May 21—CAA-sponsored state aviation 
forum, Jackson, Miss. 

May 23—Fourth New England Avia- 
tion Conference, auspices New England 
Council, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Miy 24-June 1—Michigan Aviation 
Week. Aircraft show at Detroit City 
Airport. 

May 26-27—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences light aircraft meeting, 
Detroit. 

May 26-29—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, aviation meet- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

May 29-June 1—<Annual Mississippi 
air tour sponsored by Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. 

May 30-June 1—Philadelphia Air 
Races and “World Air Show,” Northeast 
Airport, Philadelphia. 

June 1-5—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Los Angeles. 

June 1-6—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 2-4—National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

June 3-4—Personal Aircraft Council, 
AIA, meeting in Los Angeles. 

June 4-6—Fifth Annual Airport Man- 
agement Conference, Texas A & M 
College, College Station, Tex. 

June 4-6—<Aero Medical Association, 
18th Annual Meeting, Hotel Ritz-Carle- 
ton, Atlantic City. 

June 7-8—13th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala., sponsored 
by Birmingham Aero Club. 

June 9-10—Aeronautical Training So- 
clety annual meeting, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington. 

June 17—ICAO South Regional Air 
Traffic Control Meeting, Lima, Peru. 

June 18—CAA-sponsored state avia- 
tion forum, Charlotte, N. C. 

June 22-28—First National Air Tour 
Week, coordinated by United Pilots & 
Mechanics Assoc., Washington, D. C. 
June 30-July 1—Aviation Distributors 

Manufacturers Association directors 
nd committee chairmen meet, Grand 
lotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

July 4-6—Southern California Na- 

nal Air Races, Long Beach, Calif. 

July 4-20—International aircraft ex- 
ibition, Halle du Cinquantenaire, 
srussels, Belgium. 

July 4-20—Southwestern Aircraft 
how in conjunction with National 
aring Meet, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
July 15—ICAO South Atlantic Re- 

nal Air Traffic Control Meeting, Rio 

Janeiro. 

July 16—CAA-sponsored state aviation 

um, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Aug. 7-8—Institute of the Aeronauti- 

Sciences annual summer meeting, 

s Angeles. 

Aug. 7-8—National Flying Farmers 

sociation 1947 convention, Oklahoma 

& M. College, Stillwater. 

Aug. 13—CAA-sponsored state avia- 
m forum, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aug. 19—ICAO Ajirdromes, Airways 
nd Ground Aids Division, Montreal. 
Aug. 21-22—SAE West Coast Trans- 
ortation & Maintenance Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association 
es annual convention, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Chances For Passage 
Of Chosen Instrument 
Measure Seem Dead 


By GERARD B. DOBBEN 


Telling blows being delivered by the 
opponents of a chosen instrument pol- 
icy in U. S. international air trans- 
portation during the final weeks of 
House hearings are believed to have 
killed all chances of favorable action 
in Congress this session although 
Senate hearings on the same subject 
were scheduled to begin next week. 

Government officials and several in- 
dustry leaders had pulled all the stops 
with reference to the monopoly issue 
in directing the principal force of their 
argument against the formidable plea 
for the chosen instrument policy de- 
livered by Juan T. Trippe, president of 
Pan American Airways. 

Trippe told the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committee that 
Congress today faces the choice of 
merging the nation’s international air- 
lines into one company or supporting 
them with subsidies amounting to ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 a year. He 
suggested amendments to pending bills 
which he said uncontrovertibly would 
make it impossible for Pan American 
interests to gain control over the new 
company—either at the time of its in- 
ception or six months later when it 
would have to divest itself, as a com- 
pany, of all but 3% of the stock in- 
terest in the consolidated interna- 
tional airline. 

The Pan Am position was supported 
by three labor organizations, including 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. These organ- 
izations included the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployes, the International Association 
of Machinists and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. Merrill Meigs, 
former chief of the Aircraft Division 
of the War Production Board, also 
supported the chosen instrument theory 
on the grounds that a single airline 
offered this country a more powerful 
weapon for national defense. Meigs 
suggested that the military should have 
a considerable degree of contro] over 
the new company. : 

Arrayed on the other side of the 
argument was the Air Coordinating 
Committee, composed of all depart- 
ments of the government concerned 
with aviation, including the Army and 
the Navy, most of the domestic air- 
lines, steamship companies and high 
government officials, speaking for their 
respective departments individually. 

Appearing for the Department of 
State, Garrison Norton, assistant sec- 
retary, said establishment of a monop- 
oly airline would convince other 
countries that U. S. had turned civil 
aviation “into a weapon of aggressive 
foreign policy.” He said certain sub- 
sidy provisions of the merger bills 
would indicate to foreign countries 
that the U. S. was embarking upon 






“cut throat competition and economic 
warfare” in aviation. 

A government monopoly in interna- 
tional airline operation will become 
government-owned in a few years said 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William A. M. Burden. 

Speaking for TWA, Gerald Brophy, 
former U. S. representative to PICAO, 
predicted chaos would be injected into 
this country’s entire international 
transportation system with the creation 
of the chosen instrument. 

“If there is any one step that we can 
take to hand over to the foreign air- 
lines what we have built up, it is to 
develop in our own system a complete 
state of confusion while we are trying 
to emulate their chosen instrument 
policies which have left them far be- 
hind us.” he said. 

The Senate wassto begin hearings 
May 19 and expe& to finish by May 
31. 


Control Tower, Airport 
Funds Threatened by 
Committee Action 


An economy-bent House Appropria- 
tions committee, slashing $70,000,000 
from the $189,000,000 budgetary re- 
quests of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, recommended to Con- 
gress the cancellation of all funds for 
the operation of 138 airport control 
towers and a $32,500,000 curtailment 
in the 1948 program for the construc- 
tion of the larger airports. 

As this was written, opposition to 
certain of these cuts was forming and 
it was possible that some of these cuts, 
particularly those involving airport 
control towers, may be restored by 
action on the House floor. Congress 
reversed the committee last year on 
the control tower issue. 

In connection with the 37% slash in 
CAA appropriation requests, the House 
Appropriations Committee served not- 
ice on the aviation industry that 
it must expect to either forego cer- 
tain government services or be pre- 
pared to assume a greater share of the 
costs of expanding and maintaining 
the airway facilities. 

As a step toward meeting this Con- 
gressional pressure, it appeared that 
a 10% fare cut on government airline 
travel may be instituted by July 1 of 
this year. It is estimated that this 
would mean a return of three to five 
million dollars to the Federal govern- 
ment during fiscal 1948. Other alter- 
natives recommended are a Federal 
aviation gasoline tax or a 2% trans- 
portation tax when the airline industry 
is in financial position to pay. 

The committee felt that the $65,000,- 
000 request for funds for construction 
of Class IV and larger airports should 
be cut in half, with the other $32,500,- 
000 to be made available during fiscal 
1949. 

The committee recommended a total 
appropriation for fiscal 1948 of $119,- 
507,000 compared with $124,038,120 for 
1947. 
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The WILCOX 96C Transmitter is used 
throughout the world by the Army Air 
Force Communications System, and by 
foreign and domestic air-carriers It has 
earned the respect of operators and en- 
gineers because: Lil . 
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¥ 7 SIMULTANEOUS CHANNEL OPERATION on ral 
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several frequencies brings new flexibility and A. 7 Oe ; 
operational ease; increases by 3 times the ‘ Te Vol oe Mel, ere Ok s ye 
volume of traffic normally handled 4 of | te ' Z. lands 
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v 2 INSTANTLY REMOVABLE COMPONENTS : " . hae, RO 4 becau 
make maintenance easy. The transmitter oy : : 4 a vel 
slides from its cabinet like a desk drawer 4 ¥ laund, 
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'Jawatian Airlines’ Low Rates 
Attract Variety of Cargo 


inter-Island Bulk Tariff 
Set at 2-3'4¢ Per Pound 
By Wayne W. PARRISH 


Honolulu, May 3—With a new low 
bulk rate of 2c a pound for air freight, 
Hawaiian Airlines is establishing some 
interesting records as the pioneer air 
freight operator among CAB-certifi- 
cated carriers. 

On April 30, Hawaiian set a new all- 
time record by carrying 100,000 lbs, of 
freight in its three DC-3 cargo planes 
in a single day. Considering that the 
airline has no night operations, the 
record indicates that Hawaiian kept its 
three planes in the air from sunrise to 
sunset with a minimum of ground time. 

Hawaiian has seven stops on its total 
of 350 route miles, with an average of 
50 miles between each stop, presenting 
operational cost problems not found 
on mainland systems. 

The 2c per pound rate is effective 
for bulk shipments of 1000 pounds or 
over, airport to airport, and applies 
between most segments of the system. 
In no instance is the bulk rate more 
than 3%c per pound. 

The airline has virtually gone into 
the laundry business between the is- 
lands of Hawaii and Maui. Some time 
ago the only laundry on Hawaii (prin- 
cipal city of which is Hilo), closed up 
because Of labor troubles. This left 
a very sizeable island without any 
laundry service. An enterprising laun- 
dry operator on the neighboring island 
of Maui decided to handle the business 
providing Hawaiian would afford a 
low rate. Hawaiian did. 

So every morning Hawaiian picks up 
about 3,000 Ibs. of laundry at Hilo, 
flies it 126 miles to Maui, and returns 
it all done up and packaged to Hilo on 
the second afternoon. Now the laun- 


dryman is going to do dry cleaning 
and, of course, Hawaiian will get the 
business. 


Cheaper Than Steamship 

he six main Hawaiian islands have 
become quite dependent upon the air- 
I Passenger fares are cheaper by 
than by inter-island steamship. 

vel time is far shorter. 
ot long ago the Mormon church 
ble of one island decided to help 
1 a new church on another island. 
( Thursday Hawaiian flew carpenters, 
nbers, electricians and other work- 
from one island to the other and 
workers had the church completed 
Friday evening. On Saturday Ha- 
an flew 264 members of the con- 
ation to the new site ‘where they 
ally opened the new church, and 
t. n flew the entire crowd back that 
ning. The airline carried almost 
the food for the congregation also. 
lawaiian has gone 18 years without 
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a fatality, a truly astonishing record in 
air transport. It is the railroad train, 
the trolley car and the Greyhound bus, 
all combined. With between 50 and 
60 flights a day, people get on and off 
the planes as casually as they would 
a suburban train. Last year it carried 


248,977 passengers with the longest. 


trip only an hour and 20 minutes. 


The airline was the first U. S. carrier 
to open up an air freight service—early 
in 1942. Today it has nine DC-3 air- 
craft, three of which are exclusively 
for cargo. It also has one Beechcraft 
D-18C for training and special flights. 
Recently it has been carrying large 
quantities of electrical appliances, 
stoves, refrigerators, radios, etc., be- 
tween the islands. But it also carries 
everything from cattle and goats to 
tires, fur coats, fish nets, coffee, tools— 
and just about everything you can 
think of. 

Not long ago a civil servant was 
being transferred from one island to 
another. Hawaiian moved him, with 
furniture and family, in one day. It 
wasn’t even necessary to crate the fur- 
niture. 

The company will soon install radio 
teletype connecting all stations to sup- 
plement its point-to-point radio circuit. 

It also expects to begin night op- 
erations soon, The CAA has four radio 
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Reluctant Traveller—caitie are but one 


ranges on the islands, but Hawaiian 
has installed two Bendix marker bea- 
cons. Airport lighting is the only 
delay now. 

It is developing fruit and vegetable 
cargo to Honolulu and finds this to be 
profitable since there is usually an 
over-balance of other types of cargo 
moving in the outward direction. The 
company realizes that a considerable 
quantity of its present cargo will prob- 
ably not be permanent when ample 
stocks are on hand in the islands, but 
it fully expects to maintain a cargo 
service comparable to the present ratio, 
i.e, one cargo for every two passenger 
planes. 

The company paid 13c of every dol- 
lar in taxes last year and finds its op- 
erating costs have continued to go 
higher. But it will retain its present 
fare level of about 6c a mile as long 
as possible. Short hauls make for 
higher costs. 

There are now 600 employes. Several 
employes date back to the original 
group of five which began the airline 
18 years ago. Stanley C. Kennedy, 
president, retains active management 
of the company despite many other 
business activities. Charles I. Elliott, 
supt. of flight operations, has been on 
the job since the start and so has 
Osbuern McCraw, supt. of stations. 


Ford Studebaker, v.p.-operations and 
development, went to Hawaiian sev- 
eral years ago on a temporary assign- 
ment to work out communications 
problems. He liked the islands, he 
liked the airline, and now he is com- 
pletely integrated into the airline op- 
erations set-up. S. J. Miehlstein is 
supt. of maintenance, and D. L. Grubb 
is supt. of comunications. Since Ha- 
waiian keeps its fleet in the air all 
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of a great variety of cargo which have 


become routine business for Hawaiian Airlines planes. Air freight business in the islands 
has been stimulated by new low bulk rates offered by the airline. 
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The world’s first airplane, designed and devel- 


oped from wing-tip to wing-tip and tail-to-nose for 
economical long haul cargo transport operation 
at air liner speeds, the Curtiss-Wright CW-32 will 
offer advantages unknown up to now for cargo 
transport by air. 


® Capable of carrying 25,000 pounds 1500 miles, 
or 20,000 pounds 2500 miles, the CW-32 can make 
one-stop trans-continental flights...in fact it is a 
freight carrier for the airways of the world. 


® With its floor only 45 inches off the ground, and 
conveniently located loading doors, it has a total 
capacity of 4,000 cubic feet in one compartment, 
and a pressurized pilot’s cabin. Automatic tem- 


perature control... both htating and refrigeration 
.-will permit carrying of all types of perishables 
and other items requiring constant temperature. 
* Curtiss Electric reversible propellers provide 
maximum safety in landing, and speedy, more 
economical ground handling. 
® The CW-32 is the only specifically designed 
airplane for efficient, profitable air cargo trans- 


port currently offered. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Curtiss ‘e WRIGHT 


DEVELOPING 
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day. Miehlstein’s work is concentrated 
at night. 

Earl Welty is public relations direc- 
tor and has published some interesting 
literature about the line. His best 
product is a descriptive folder and 
map which not only gives airline dis- 
tances but also land areas of the 
islands, names and heights of moun- 
tains and other pertinent and helpful 
information, He even gives sugges- 
tions to camera-fiends on how to take 
the best pictures in flight. 

In the downtown office in Honolulu 
are Alex Smith, v.p. and secretary, and 
David Watson, treasurer. John Pugh 
is general traffic manager. 

Your correspondent flew from Hono- 
lulu to the island of Kauai, a 45-minute 
hop, with Capt. Roland Lowell, and 
discovered that this island north of 
Honolulu is altogether as pretty as the 
islands to the south. John Adkins is 
station manager at the Barking Sands 
airport on Kauai, and Capt. Lowell 
was good enough to fly over the pic- 
turesque Waimea canyon which most 
visitors to the islands miss. 

Hawaiian’s fares certainly suit the 
ordinary purse. Lowest fare is $5.00 
and the highest, from Honolulu to Hilo, 
is $13.50. It’s really a bus business in 
the air, but the scenery is far better 
than anyone ever got from a bus. 


Holman Heads Florida 
Airways; Gordon Out 


M. D. Holman, vice president, has be- 
come acting president of Florida Air- 
ways following the resignation of 
Thomas E. Gordon, who said he was 
stepping down as president to enable 
the company to revamp its financial 
structure and secure additional capital. 
Gordon will devote full time to man- 
agement of Cannon Mills Airport and 
the Florida Aeronautical and Supply 
Corp. 

Holman will act as president until 
the next meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. He indicated that traffic figures 
show that the number of passengers 
flown over Florida Airways increased 
31.9% in April over March, while mile- 
age flown increased 34.5%, air mail 
poundage 30.8%, and air express 80.9%. 


AOA Reduces European Fares 


merican Overseas Airlines on May 
4+ -educed its fares on certain Euro- 
p an routes, saving passengers up to 
‘0 on round-trips, 
und-trip tickets between Shan- 
Eire, and either London, Frank- 
t or Berlin, were reduced by $14.40; 
-way fares are now $8 less. A 
20 saving was effected on round- 
9s Amsterdam-Berlin and $4 were 
off the one-way fare. New pas- 
iger fares are Shannon-London $34 
e-way, $61.20 round-trip; Shannon- 
‘ankfurt $82 one-way, $147.60 round- 
ip; Shannon-Berlin $106 one-way, 
-90.80 round-trip; Amsterdam-Berlin 
2 one-way, $93.60 round-trip. 
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TWA Takes Lead in Trans-Atlantic Traffic 


Emergency of Trans World Airline as 
the leading trans-Atlantic air carrier 
was shown by comparative figures 
compiled recently on overseas airline 
traffic eastbound out of New York in 
the first three and one-half months 
of this year. 

The compilation covered operations 
of three U. S. carriers and three for- 
eign-flag airlines, and TWA was re- 


vealed as the top trans-Atlantic opera- 
tor from the standpoint of total pas- 
sengers carried, total mail carried, 
average total payload per flight and 
average passengers per flight. 

The three U. S. carriers carried more 
than 75% of all passengers flying east- 
bound across the Atlantic during the 
period covered—or 6,316 of the 8,269 
passengers. 


Traffic Figures for Overseas Airlines Eastbound out of New York 
For period Jan. 1, 1947, through April 13, 1947 


Airline TWA PAA 
ED ive dcchetessken 151 166 
Total passengers ........... 3,010 1,798 
Total mail (lbs.) .......... 254,000 145,000 
Total express (Ibs.) ........ 185,000 212,000 
Percent of total flights ..... 23% 25.3% 
Percent of total mail ....... 411% 235% 
Percent of total express .... 23.9% 274% 
Average passengers per flight 19.9 10.8 
Average mail (lbs.) per flight 1,682 874 
—- express (Ibs.) per 

eye 1,225 1,277 
Average total payload per 

DT scheinkeunbeeubebaes 7,285° 4,527 
Percent of total passengers 36.4% 21.7% 


AOA BOAC Air France SAS All 
189 52 36 61 655 
1,508 688 665 600 8,269 
162,000 15,000 , 41,000 617,000 
180,000 46,000 47,000 103,000 773,000 
288% 7.9% 5.5% Bee” ssss¥e 
26.2% 2.4% wees i 
23.2% 5.9% 6% 133% ...... 
7.97 13.2 18.5 98 12.6 
857 288 -_ 672 942 
952 885 1,305 1,688 1,180 
3,562 4,077 5,375 4,516 4,898 
18.2% 83% 8.6% THO _siccee 


‘Includes departures from Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago and New York; also in- 


cludes 10 all-cargo flights. 


* Air France does not carry mail on its eastbound flights. 
* Weight of average passenger and baggage computed at 220 lbs. 
KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) figures are not included as information for period covered 


was incomplete. 





American, United Place 
DC-6’s in Regular Service 


A new commercial speed record be- 
tween Chicago and New York was 
claimed by American Airlines when 
it opened service with Douglas DC-6’s 
April 27. Inaugural eastbound flight 
was made in one hour, 51 minutes. 
On their regular schedules AA's 
DC-6’s will cut 35 minutes from DC-4 
times between New York and Chicago. 

United Air Lines inaugurated DC-6 
service also on April 27 between New 
York and San Francisco with a stop 
at Chicago, and on May 1 placed the 
DC-6 in service on its new San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu run. 


Northwest Cuts 3-0-3 Order 
To 25; Will Resell 2-0-2’s 


Northwest Airlines now plans to 
use only 25 pressurized Martin 3-0-3 
transports, instead of the 40 it an- 
nounced it would order, it was dis- 
closed in a prospectus issued in con- 
nection with sale of preferred stock. 
Purchase price of the 3-0-3’s will be 
about $250,000 each, minus engines. 
The 10 Martin 2-0-2’s the company 
ordered will be resold, probably back 
to Martin, at $200,000 each, the pro- 
spectus said. 

It was also disclosed that the 10 
Boeing Stratocruisers on order may 
not be delivered before late fall. 








Approved: Thirst-quenchers up to the 
limit of four cocktails or highballs per 
passenger are now permitted on Pan 
American Clippers operating between the 
mainland and Honolulu. The Clippers 
are still dry west of Hawaii, but PAA 
hopes to extend the bar service across the 
Pacific soon. 


Freight Pacts: Air freight agreements 
linking cities on United Air Lines’ sys- 
tem with major markets of Europe have 
been signed by UAL with Scandinavian 
Airlines System (SAS) and KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 


10 from 200: Nearly 200 Filipino 
applicants swamped Northwest Airlines 
at Manila when it revealed that it wanted 
native stewardesses for its Orient serv- 
ice. Problem is to select only 10 for 
training. 

Trek to Alaska: Pan American Airways 
will fly more than 2,500 construction 
workers Seattle-Fairbanks this year. The 
men are being recruited throughout U. S. 
by Seattle firms under contract to the 
U. S. Engineers for work on large build- 
ing installations near Fairbanks. 

Express Up: Air express shipments be- 
tween U. S. and foreign points during first 
quarter of 1947 totaled 131,824, up 34% 
over 98,248 shipments for same period 
year ago. 

UAL Employes Fly: To familiarize 
company employes with new DC-6 equip- 
ment United Air Lines last month issued 
special introductory flight passes to each 
of its 12,000 employes, most of whom 
took advantage of the opportunity. 
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“Like you, Sir Walter, 
we’ve spread our mantle 


over water’”’ 





Twenty-seven years’ 














































flying experience. 


Nine years’ experience } 
over the North Atlantic. 





Fifty-two ‘million miler’ 
Speedbird Captains. 
























personal attention . 


“WE GO A LONG WAY, Sir Walter, in giving our passengers 
.. and we’ve come a very long way, flying. 
With these seventy thousand miles of Speedbird Routes across 
five Continents, and 155,000,000 air miles flown, we’ve covered 
a bit of water in our time.” 


See BUDLEIGH SALTERTON in “Glorious 
Devon”, Sir Walter Raleigh’s birthplace. Here's 
old-world England at its tranquil best. Be sure, 
too, you see the goods that busy, modern Britain 
makes. Visit the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
—Birmingham and London, May Sth-16th. 


NEW YORK-LONDON 
FLIGHTS via SHANNON every WED., THURS., FRI., SUN, 
FLIGHTS via GLASGOW (Prestwick) every TUES. $325.00 
One Way, $586.70 Round Trip. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 





“HOW MANY WEARY WEEKS, Sir, in 1584, did it take the 
two Captains you sent out to reach North Carolina? Today, 
BOAC puts you comfortably across in seventeen hours... 
and sixteen of our Speedbird Captains have already logged 


more than 150 transatlaatic flights apiece.” 






B-0-A-C 


“WHEN YOU LAID DOWN your cloak for Queen Bess, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, weren’t you thinking just as we do—that 
real service means doing so much more than what's ex- 
pected? In your own tradition, Sir, we’ve spread a mantle of 
courtesy ... “over the Atlantic and across the world’.” 





OVER THE ATLANTIC...AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Profit or Loss? 


Operating losses were the rule on international operations of U. S. airlines 
during January, according to preliminary reports filed by the carriers with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. (See table below). 

Only carrier indicating an operating profit on any route was Pan American 
Airways which reported a favorable balance of $660,706 for its Atlantic 
Division, $349,279 for its Pacific Division, and $94,230 for its Alaska operation. 

TWA showed an operating loss of $657,069 for trans-Atlantic operations 
in January, while American Overseas Airlines reported a loss of $596,391. 

However, Pan Am’s Atlantic profit was based on estimated U. S. mail 
revenues Of $1,128,721, its Pacific profit on estimated U. S. mail revenues 
of $834,071. According to the U. S. mail ton-miles actually reported for 
the month (80,132 Atlantic and 134,995 Pacific), the estimated mail pay 
figures out to $14.08 per ton-mile for the Atlantic, $6.17 for the Pacific. 

TWA showed U. S. mail pay of only $121,402 for its overseas operation, 
American Overseas $65,022. 

Reason for the wide variance in mail revenues, which in turn affected 
the profit and loss returns for the three trans-Atlantic carriers, is explained 
in this way by Allen Craig, chief of international rates section, CAB’s Eco- 
nomic Bureau: 

Mail revenues reported by TWA and American Overseas were computed 
on the temporary 75c per ton-mile rate now in effect for the carriers. 
Pan American, which also has the 75c Atlantic rate, has been basing its 
“estimated” mail revenues on a formula showing a 10% profit on gross 
investment. In other words, he explained, Pan Am’s estimated mail revenue 
figure for the Atlantic and Pacific represents the amount needed to make 
up the difference between total operating expenses and all non-U. S. mail 
revenues, plus the desired profit margin. 

















PAA Estimates 1946 
Net at $2,983,000 


Estimated 1946 net income of $2,- 
983,000, after Federal income taxes of 
$2,420,000 and after reserving $8,953,- 
000 against estimated 1946 U. S. mail 
revenues, is shown in Pan American 
Airways’ annual report, approved May 
1 by the company’s board of directors. 
The report will be mailed to stock- 
holders about May 20. 

Commercial passenger-miles flown 
during 1946 were 1,004,492,735, a 70% 
increase over the 589,804,247 flown in 
1945 

Gross revenues for the year amounted 
to $113,000,000 including $69,400,000 
passenger revenues ($39,900,000 in 
1945) and $22,100,000 representing the 
company’s estimate of amounts earned 
in 1946 for transportation of U. S. mail. 

Mail rate proceedings are pending 


before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
relating to all PAA divisions, two cases 
going back to 1944. “The amounts 
reported as mail revenue have been 
computed by the company on the basis 
of principles set forth in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act as interpreted by the 
. Board in previous mail rate pro- 
ceedings,” the company said. “Until 
rates are finally fixed by the 
Board the exact earnings cannot be 
determined. Pending final settlement 
of these proceedings the board of di- 
rectors has approved the above-men- 
tioned increase in the reserve for the 
estimated balance receivable for the 
carriage of U. S. mail.” 

Consolidated balance sheet of Dec. 
31, 1946 showed current assets of $48,- 
005,000 and current liabilities of $28,- 
188,000. Cash on hand, on deposit and 
in transit amounted to $11,944,000. 
There were 6,145,082 shares of stock 
outstanding in the hands of 35,715 
stockholders. 






CAB Sets Mail Rates 
For PAA, Western and 
Caribbean-Atlantic 


Recent mail rate actions by the 
Board include setting rates for Pan 
American Airways, Western Air Lines, 
and Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. 

Pan American was awarded a lump 
sum payment of $6,800,000 for mail 
services performed by its Pacific Divi- 
sion between Nov. 16, 1945, and Dec. 
31, 1946. A base rate of $1.20 per air- 
plane mile was set for the PAA Pacific 
Division for operations after Jan. 1, 
1947. The previous rate was 85c per 
ton mile. PAA’s Alaska division re- 
ceived a lump sum payment of $1,- 
500,000 for the entire year 1946. A go- 
ing rate for 1947 was fixed at 59c per 
airplane mile for 6,573 daily designated 
mail miles. 

Western was given a lump sum pay- 
ment of $687,000 for operations be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1947. 
By a system of limited capacity factors 
or “false” mail loads, the Board pro- 
vided that Western’s current 60c per 
ton mile rate would bring the company 
a higher yield for 1947 and 1948. L. H. 
Dwerlkotte, WAL executive vice-presi- 
dent, said the airline estimated the 
new temporary rate would bring it 
about $1,011,000 in 1947 instead of the 
$424,300 it expected under a straight 
60c per ton mile rate. 

Caribbean-Atlantic received a lump 
sum authorization of $74,038 for haul- 
ing the mails between Feb. 1 and Sept. 
30; 1946. Beginning Sept. 30, 1946, the 
Puerto Rican company will have a 
temporary mail pay rate of 19.50 cents 
per airplane mile figured on a base load 
of 300 lbs. of mail and a daily desig- 
nated mail mileage of 1,130. 

A CAB show-cause order proposed 
a rate of 59c per airplane mile for 
operations by Pacific Northern Airlines 
between Anchorage and Juneau, 
Alaska. Pacific Northern has flown the 
route since July 31, 1946, but no mail 
rate has been provided as yet. 





U. S. International Airline Revenues-Expenses for January 
(Compiled by American Aviation from Company Reports to CAB) 
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Note: These data are tentative and subject to later adjustment. 
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Any More? 


Most over-worked set of initials 
in the aviation business seem to be 
A.T.C. They can mean any of the 
following: 

Air Traffic Conference 

Air Terminal Corporation 

Approved Type Certificate 

Air Transport Command 

Air Traffic Control 

And these probably aren’t all. 

















NEW SERVICES 


TWA has started an all-cargo flight 
providing week-end air express service 
from Washington and New York to 
Europe, the Middle East and Bombay. 
Two other new flights, both combination 
cargo and passenger flights, were added 
on the same day, one between New York 
and Bombay and the other between N. Y. 
and Lydda, the airport serving Jerusalem. 
As a further expansion of service, TWA 
has extended one of its New York-Ge- 
neva flights to Rome and Cairo, with an 
additional stop at Athens on the west- 
bound trip. Boston and Philadelphia 
were added as co-terminals with New 
York for this flight. 

Braniff Airways has added two DC-4 
flights between Houston and Dallas re- 
placing DC-3 flights, and also has sched- 
uled additional flights between Dallas and 
Kansas City and Dallas, Austin and San 
Antonio. 

Pan American Airways using a DC-4 
specially modified to carry 14,000 Ibs. of 
air express, is operating an all-cargo 
service between New York and Brussels, 
leaving La Guardia Field every Satur- 
day. The company also on May 2 an- 
nounced a reduction in rates for express 
shipments of 100 lbs. or more under 
which shippers’ costs are cut from 25% 
to 40%. 

Western Air Lines inaugurated service 
to Yuma, Ariz., on May 2, with three 
flights a week to El Centro, San Diego, 
Long Beach and Los Angeles. This is 
Yuma’s first scheduled service by a 
certificated airline. 

Capital Airlines has announced addition 
of 300,000 miles a month to its flight 
schedules to insure air travelers of seats 
between all the 53 cities on its system 
during the peak summer travel months 
ahead. Better connections to select vaca- 
tion areas are available, and service has 
been increased from 25% to 50%. 

American Airlines will resume service to 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on June 1, after a 
five-year suspension because of airport 
limitations. The new  Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton airport will be used. American 
will also open its Midland-Odessa, Tex., 
service on June 1. 

TACA Airways began twice-weekly serv- 
ice between New Orleans and San Salva- 
dor on May 9, leaving N.O. on Tuesdays 
and Fridays and returning the same day. 

Alaska Airlines for a period of 60 days 
is supplementing its regular freight sched- 
ules with daily C-54 flights from Seattle 
to the northerly fishing grounds for ex- 
clusive use of fishermen and cannery rep- 
resentatives. 

American Overseas will resume trans- 
Atlantic service out of Chicago and De- 
troit on June 6. 
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By ERIC BRAMLEY 





WEVE BEEN interested to hear several industry people refer recently to the 

New York subway system when speaking of all-weather flying . . . They 
call the subway probably the safest form of transportation . . The personal 
equation has been reduced to almost nothing—everything automatic has been 
provided . . There is even a special button on the motorman’s switch which 
takes care of things if he faints or gets weak . . There is an automatic signal 
system, automatic block system and automatic brake devices . . One industry 
man pointed out that even with all these safety devices, the subway won’t operate 
trains any closer than 90 seconds apart . . “So do you think we're going to 
have blind landings every few seconds?” he asked . . That’s an interesting 
question... 

* 

You’ve all heard that the feeder airlines have problems that differ con- 
siderably from those of the larger lines . . . Southwest Airways illustrates 
the point. At one of the company’s “slightly rural” intermediate points an 
employe quit . . . The station manager in his termination report gave the 
following reason: “Left his job giving no date of return or estimate. His 
reason for leaving was to care for his grandmother’s rabbits while she is 
ill” . . . Yes, the feeder problems differ . . 

© 


Paul Godehn is one of the best airline attorneys in the business . . He has 
argued eloquently on behalf of United Air Lines before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Post Office Dept., Court of Claims, etc., and he’s highly respected ... 
Recently, however, while in Honolulu, he didn’t do so well . . . Accustomed to 
crossing the streets in Chicago with or without green lights, Godehn crossed a 
street in downtown Honolulu against a red light . . The traffic cop whistled 

. Dignified Godehn flushed, explained that he was a visitor . . The cop 
gave him a ticket . . . Much put out, Godehn decided to plead his own case . 
He did, in his best legal fashion . . . The judge wasn’t sympathetic, and the fine 
was $5 . . Never having been arrested before for any kind of an offense, 
Godehn was hurt, told the governor of the territory about it . . . The governor 
has promised to have the five smackers remitted together with a complete re- 
prieve Maybe airline lawyers shouldn’t try to handle their own civil 
cases... 

7 

Speaking of Hawaii, Hawaiian Airlines (which does a good job but doesn’t 

say much about it) has a neat little gadget to facilitate passenger loading 
. . . When a passenger checks in, he is processed completely and is then 
handed a four-by-six inch transparent piece of plastic in which is molded 
a card stating in large letters and numerals the number of his flight . 
As the flight is called the passenger hands the card to the gate attendant 
... Thus is avoided not only trouble with language and illiterates (who can 
still identify a few simple numerals) but the passenger isn’t bothered with 
a ticket stub which may be blown away in the wind . . It seems to be 
the simplest system yet devised for expediting loading, and the piece of 
plastic is too large to get lost . . Gate attendant merely counts up the 
bits of plastic to make sure everyone is on board . 
+. 


Items noticed on two recent airline trips: Unjted’s meal service is A-1, hard to 


beat . . . The company is putting signs on its counters at some stations, so that 
passengers checking in get a sort of flight plan of their trip . . . Sign gives allti- 
tude to be flown, speed, whether trip will be rough or smooth, etc. . . A good 


stunt . . . American’s reservations girls in Chicago do a super job on the tele- 
phone, down to the final touch of wishing you a pleasant journey . . Seems 
like old times . . At the airport, American has a counter where incoming 
passengers claim baggage . . There’s a big “no tipping” sign . .The prac- 
tice is spreading .. . 

* 

We have a letter from an airline patron, as follows: “Why don’t the air- 
lines standardize on whom to call to find out if a plane is on time? Some 
times the airline switchboard refers the caller to ‘information,’ at othe: 
times to ‘reservations.. Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for the airlines to 
decide on one phrase and then mention this in timetables and other litera 
ture, such as, ‘When calling for flight information, ask for “information” 
or some such thing. The airlines are still keeping people in the dark as to 
whom to call for what” . . . Well, what do you say, fellows” . 

o 
Delta Air Lines reports that on one flight recently it had passengers named 
Benner, Fenner, Denver and Bender . . . On another flight were Briggs, Bridges 
and Biggs . . . And people wonder why the airlines sometimes get reservations 
confused. 
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Any of six frequencies are right at 
hand in this Lear MVHT-6 trans- 
mitter. Two are in the medium fre- 
quency range — four in the very high 


frequencies. 


So come what may, you're all set. 
Plenty of power too, with 12-14 watts 
in VHF and 48-55 watts in the medium 
frequencies. And all this in a trans- 
mitter that weighs only 30 pounds 
complete with cables and accessories. 


MVHT-6 also includes a continuously 
variable antenna coupling which aids 
greatly in matching the transmitter to 
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MODEL MVHT CONTROL 
LEAR, INC. GraND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S.A a 


DISTRIBUTORS: Desirable territories are open 


the plane’s antenna precisely with a 
standard 50 ohm coaxial cable. 


This is a transmitter that can be vitally 
important to you. See it at your Lear 
Aircraft Radio Dealer. 


Quick Facts About The Lear MVHT-6 

© Combines medium and very high fre- 
quencies 

®@ Covers 6210 ke., 3105 ke., 121.5 me., 
122.1 me., 122.5 me., 122.9 me. 

® Usable power, 12-14 watts VHF, 48-55 
watts on medium frequencies 

© Weight 30 pounds complete 

© 14 volt or 28 volt units available 
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LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio 
Sales, 110 Ionia Avenue, N.W.,Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan 








Dolson Heads Delta 
Operations; Other 
Veterans Promoted 


A series of appointments, promot- 
ing veteran personnel thoroughly fa- 
miliar with policies of Delta Air Lines, 
has been made by C. E. Woolman, 
president, to fill vacancies caused by 
the April 22 crash of the company’s 
survey ship at Columbus, Ga. which 
killed eight key company officials. 

Charles H. Dolson, 13-year Delta 
veteran and chief pilot since 1941, was 
named operations manager, succeed- 
ing the late George R. Cushing. Dol- 
son served as operations officer of the 
Pacific Wing of the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service during the war. His re- 
cent duties as assistant to Cushing 
have been largely administrative. 

Promotions for assistants of officials 
who died include: Jack S. King, who 
joined Delta in 1935 and who has been 
assistant chief flight superintendent 
named chief flight superintendent, suc- 
ceeding E. A. Rainouard; C. B. Wilder 
who joined Delta in 1938 and who has 
been assistant superintendent of sta- 
tions, named superintendent of sta- 
tions, sueceeding John L. Schneider; 
L. G. Rodefeld, a 10-year veteran who 
has been assistant superintendent of 
communications since 1943, named 
superintendent of communications, 
succeeding L. T. Campbell; Marshall 
D. Kochman, who joined Delta’s legal 
department in 1945, named superin- 
tendent of properties, succeeding H. 
R. Bolander, Jr., and T. P. Ball, 
former assistant chief pilot, named 
chief pilot, succeeding Dolson. 

Vacancies caused by the deaths of 
Clayton Berry, station construction 
engineer, and J. V. Little, Atlanta dis- 
trict traffic manager, were not im- 
mediately filled. 

Dolson, 41, has accumulated more 
than 12,000 hours and 1,500,000 miles 
during 21 years of flying. A native of 
St. Louis, he flew with American Air- 
lines as pilot until 1934 when he joined 
Delta as a pilot. 


Dickerman Resigns from A! PA 

John M. Dickerman, Washington 
representative and attorney for the 
Air Line Pilots Association, has given 
up his connections with ALPA and 
on May 15 took over his new duties 
as legislative director of the National 
Association of Home Builders of the 
United States. Dickerman represented 
ALPA for four years and was widely 
known in industry circles, especially 
among pilots. Salary differences is 
understood to have been the principal 
reason for the change. 


Two New Directors for MCA 

Two new directors have been added 
to the board of Mid-Continent Airlines 
—Ryal Miller, Sioux City, Ia., a partner 
in the Ryal Miller-Kidder Chevrolet 
Co. of Sioux City, Omaha, Norfolk, and 
Nebraska City, Neb., and Victor F. 
Rotering, v. p. First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 
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Administrative 


Karl Lueder has been appointed regional 
director of Pan American Airways in Asia. 
He has been with Pan Am since 1930, was at 
one time assistant operations manager of 
the Atlantic Division and was for three years 
sectional superintendent in Manila. He will 
make his headquarters in Bangkok, Siam. 





Traffic and Sales 


Joseph S. Fessio has been appointed sales 
manager of the Pacific Alaska Division of Par 
American Airways with headquarters in Sar 
Francisco. He was formerly regional traffic 
manager for the division at Seattle. 





Hanscom 


Halberg 


Stanley ©. Halberg, 12-year veteran in air 
transportation, has been appointed general 
traffic and sales manager of Continental Ali: 
Lines. He was formerly associated wit» 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., (LAMSA) as 
executive assistant to the president in charg< 
of traffic and sales at Mexico City. Previous 
to that he was in traffic and sales for United 
at Denver, Salt Lake City, Oakland, and San 
Francisco. 


Dean J. Hanscom, formerly director of 
traffic for TWA’s international division, has 
been named to the newly-created position 
of western traffic manager for Northwest 





Plane ‘Passenger’ — First of a consignment of 12 four-place Stinson Voyager 150s, 


Airlines in a move to promote traffic for th 
company's transcontinental system, cs we 
as for its routes to Alaska and the Orient 


Richard Valentine has been named assist. 
ant regional manager, reservations anc ticket 
offices, for American Airlines’ eastern regi 
He has been an instructor in the company’s 
New York regional school for reservations 
and ticket agents. 

Gordon Bulloch, interline sales representa- 
tive for British Overseas Airways Corp. ip 
New York, has been elected to succeed 4j- 
fred Nyhien of Scandinavian Airlines as v. p 
of the Airlines Traffic Club of New York. 

Yvonne Inez Winnartz and Carolyn Clouser 
Miller are new reservationists in the Los 
Angeles office of Western Air Lines 





Macomber Long 


G. H. Macomber, district traffic and sales 
manager for United Air Lines at Los Angele 
for the past four and a half yers, has been 
appointed general traffic and sales manager 
of LAMSA, United's Mexican subsidiary 
has been with United since 1932. J. F. Long, 
who has been traffic and sales manager at 
Hollywood, takes over the Los Angeles port 

G. L. Gifford has resigned as general traffic 
manager of West Coast Airlines to return to 
the University of Washington as an instruc- 
tor. Clifford L. Bangsund, assistant traffic 
manager, is acting head of West Coast's 
traffic department. 

A. G. Kinsman has resigned as genera 
traffic manager of Empire Airlines, and has 
returned to Seattle. 

James E. Henry, veteran of almost 10 
years in Pan American Airways’ traffic de- 
partment, is now express and mail super- 
intendent of the airline’s Latin American 


division. 


ee 
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stripped of engine, landing gear, wings and tail assembly, is 

loaded aboard a four-engined Pan American Airways’ all-cargo plane for delivery in Brazil. 

The lightplanes are flown from Convair's Stinson Division plant at Wayne, Mich., by ferry pilots 

to Miami where they are dismantled by PAA maintenance crews for the 5,000-mile flig*t 
to Sao Paulo. 
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Santa Fe has filed applications with the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board to operate as a common carrier of 
property and mail in the general territory it serves. 
The objective is fourfold: 


1 To meet the public demand for air speed where 
desired in the transportation of freight and mail. 


2 To follow the practice of using the most efficient 
transportation equipment, facilities and tech- 
niques that are available. 


3 To contribute to the development of an air trans- 
port system properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of the domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of the 
national defense. 


4 To carry by air that portion of the existing mail 
and baggage car traffic of the Santa Fe Railway 
for which the Post Office Department and the 
shipping public demand air speed. 


Santa Fe, as one of the prime developers of the 
West and Southwest, feels a natural obligation to 
turnish this territory with every facility possible. 


This will be recognized as in keeping with the 
spirit of enterprise, initiative and public service on 
which this country depends for its further develop- 
ment and prosperity. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


Santa Fe 
and Air Transportation 
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Santa Fe “Ground Facilities”’ 


Santa Fe has provided a friendly “stand-by” service 
which has contributed to the financial success of 
air transport since 1928. Trucks, train accommo- 
dations, mail and express car space are provided 
on short notice to aid air travelers and air shippers 
when flight is impracticable. 


The far-flung facilities of Santa Fe include: 


America’s largest fleet of diesel locomotives, 
totaling 658,760 horsepower. Giant diesel trucks 
and trailers readily available. America’s largest 
private communications system. Station, warehous- 
ing and refrigeration accommodations and han- 
dling devices geared to handle everything from a 
sack of mail to a planeload of farm machinery 
parts or gardenias. Brains, brawn and “know- 
how” available in the Santa Fe “family” — 68,000 
strong. 


Complete Co-ordinated Service 


Shippers for many years have relied on Santa Fe’s 
service, always alert and ready to get the ship- 
ments through. And both shipper and carrier agree 
when it comes to real co-operation—“Santa Fe 
goes all the way!” 








THE PACKET... 
Five-Gaited Pegasus 


On duty in ever increasing numbers with the Army 
Air Forces, the Packet has become a flying work-horse 
with a thoroughbred blood line. It has found a lot of 
jobs to do for the Army. 


It carries guns and supplies and a ten-wheel truck, 
other weapons or ammunition. 


It transports men—Airborne Troops and Air-Trans- 
portable Infantry with their specialized weapons. 


It is a jump ship, transporting 42 paratroopers to 
target. 


A Helicopter with minimum disassembling can be 


CS Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 





easily transported and quickly readied for flying. 


And, in a few moments this plane can be trans- 
formed into a hospital ship, ready to bear 34 litte 
wounded and four attendants. 


For nearly a quarter of a century, Fairchild engi- 
neers have worked to make the airplane more efficien 
more useful. In the Packet they built the first plan 
designed specifically to carry military cargo. But e1 
gineering ingenuity gave it as well the ability to fulfil 
many of the rapidly shifting requirements of moder: 
military operations. 





















Summary of Domestic Airline Traffic for February 
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il od ¥ 
All Americaml . wes eeee eces Leese 1,43 eees 4,345 18,289 | 23.84 191,576 146,908 | 90.14] 13 
American 155,036 80 ,022 .900 135,675,000 | 58.9% 358.750 515,514 9,452,084 | 17,537,835 | 53.9% | 4,355,742] %,646,626 | 92.9%) 137 
Breniff 37 Buu 13,105,000 23,249,000 | 56.04 58, yas 14,684 1,385,838 2,394,009 | 57.94 815,445 829,938 | 97.64) 30 
Caribbean 5,047 300 ,000 729,000 | 41.7% cae « 617 25,174 69,537 | 36.2% 30.432 31,792 | 94.3% 3 
cas * 19,559 7,660 ,000 14,255,000 | 53.7% 47,172 12,515 862,911 1,800,417 | 47.94 535,455 548,923 | 97.2%) 18 
Colonial 6,808 1,957,000 3,263,000 | 60.%4 3.5% see 207,471 330,540 | 62.64 167,99 194,156 | 83.9%] 17 
Continental 10,891 3. 538,000 7,362,000 | 48.1% 6,527 8,160 383,529 839,942 | 45.7% 357.491 369,432 | 96.7%] 12 
Delta 34 993 16,400 ,000 26,016,000 | 63.0% 56,266 39,830 1,762,124 3,893,950 | 45.3% 901 ,280 919,902 | 97.9%] 26 
Eastern 123,777 73, 367,000 110,560,000 | 66.44 310,939 102,862 8,778,267 | 16,954,414 | 49.u8 3,617,871 | 3,683,611 | 96.0%) 73 
Hawaiian 18,295 2, S41 ,000 3,309,000 | 76.0% 8,195 29,251 258 ,187 433,771 | 59.% 160,417 146,736 | 97.7%] 9 
Inland 4,613 1,278,000 2,632,000 | 48.64 §,216 1,692 755 136,259 278,886 | 48.9% 139,170 142,688 197.04] 13 
iMCA 16,455 5,108,000 8,475,000 | 60.3% 16,722 9,526 1,452 $42 612 894,085 | 60.7% 621 ,906 435,708 | 96.88] 12 
National 24,067 15,108,000 22,111,000 | 67.9% 52.356 15,019 72,603 1,696,634 3.395.799 | 1.34 764,792 782,266 191.9%] 18 
Northeast 20 ,861 3,866 ,000 9,095,000 | 42.9% 4,068 7,893 756 321 ,657 958,274 | 33.64 278,057 329,284 | 83.24) 14 
Northwest 37,078 18,702,000 37,988,000 | 49.24 191,974 127,203 34,855 2,170,483 4,505,203 | 48.2% 1,396,042] 1,479,929 | 94.64] 4&1 
PCA 58.972 14 . 567,000 37, 544,000 | 36.8¢ 54,809 158,208 110,446 1,662,814 4,724,080 | 34.84 1,156,553] 1,267,233 | 90.68] sh 
™~aA ¢ $3.163| 39,368,000 70,993,000 | 55.5%] 543,937 391,481 | 280,109 5,108,678 | 9,210,479 | 55.5%] 3,167,623] 3,160,415 | 92.8¢] 88 
United 107,668} 64,491,000 99,236,000 | 64.9%) 705,886 &§7,2 §75,528| 7,961,185 | 16,366,762 | 46.84] 4,003,506] 4,457,668 | 89.16] 109 
| Western 29,255|__10.969,000_| 20,989,000 | S2.WB| 55.807 _ _w1, 700 31,349] 1,224,670 | 2,358,924 | 51.9%] __ 567.916] _ 621,904 | 92.58] 26 
i romans 764,501} 372,347,000 633,322,000 | 58.8%] 2,669,442 [2,051,261 [1,891,886] 43, 5ub,922 | 86,875,195 | 50.1%] 22,968,332] 24,195,417 | 92.9%] 711 









* Figures in this column are reported in even thousands. 
** Planes are as of Dec. 31, 1946, latest date reportcd. 
# Figure includes 587 foreign mail ton-miles. 








Summary of Domestic Airline Revenues-Expenses for January 
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american 4,729,802 42,053 173,613 3,885,530 -1, 722,239 | 128,053,527 
Braniff 737,783 5, 540 9,228 540, 17% -223,280 | 10,141,046 
Caribbean 37,653 sete 1,248 315 3,109 25, 269 ~6 560 381,595 
Cas 396,221 286,993 15,971 2,905 2.05 | ccce 675,511 389, 773 -279,290| 7,496,870 
Colonial 132,225 120,377 1,600 ‘see 1,347 500 319,043 137,917 181, 126 ~186,8617| 3,227,272 
Continental 261,789 191,896 3,288 2,608 2,200 3,538 344 632 145, 105 199,526 -82,842 2, 718,066 
Delta 786, 312 711,055 21,990 6,937 11,105 1,187 1,004, 566 457,191 7.37% ~218,255 6,023,832 
Eastern 3,482,222 3,139,778 130,663 18,020 55,505 4,155 3,319, 263 1,517,720 1,801,543 162,959 | 3,832,826 
Hawaiian 240, 739 199,395 7,617 19,387 7,987 3.77% 236,815 84, 706 152,108 3,924] 2,061,933 
























































































Inland 128,370 75,031 853 192 BM i wcee 135,608 59,320 6,288 -7,238 579,182 
MCA 339.712 249,795 3.875 397 1,807 6,839 402, 460 171, 306 231, 154 ~62,748 | 2, 709,459 
National 863,114 784,753 7,566 10,345 23,753 | «++ 881,447 385,509 495,938 -18,333] 8,452,185 
jortoeast 240 , 262 181,947 3,812 osee 487 4o2 44S 823 202, 385 266 437 +208, 4,120,100 
Northwest 1,335,017 1,125,532 48,795 11, uke 10,027 2,067 2,077,885 680,434 1,197,450 ~ 742,868 | 19,161,715 
PCA 631,542 682,863 35,637 64, gs 23,635 3,577 613 1,849,462 626,509 1,022,953 -1,017,920 | 21,484,463 
TWA 2,646 ,829 2,113,961 258,029 167,526 54,656 27,060 57 | 4,119,700 1, 706, 335 2,413,364 -1,472,870 | 67,816,743 
United 3,565,602 2,921,909 301, 702 180, 742 116,183 22,663 eeee 5,450,330 1,819,110 3,631,220 -1,88%,726 | 55,075,412 
jfestera 105,930 621,316 37,245 18 ,000 9,757 5,817 3,609 1,026,081 466, 711 559.370 -320,1W4} 13,121,979 
| TOTALS 21,510,708 | 17,990,597 | 1,631,208 866,219 443,223 | 226,463 | 222,491 [29,830,517 | 12,196,905 | 17,633,605 | -8,313,742 | 391,836,722 






*As of Dec. 31, 1946. 


Summary of Feeder Line Traffic Results for February 
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129,000 699,000 | 18. 1,098 167 oo ts 11,967 56,132 | a1.4¢ 69,913 77,028 | 90.8% 

ta x 30,000 172,000 it 133 Bh oeee 2,673 104,391 | 25.6% 33,030 37,016 | 89.2% 

cB 110,000 903,000 | 12.1¢ 601 ~% 29 12,090 63,449 | 14.56 57,391 65,668 | 87.4 

ser 2.8 665,000 RR — 28.7% 1,952 108 s*e* 61,479 185,099 33.2% 96 , 250 101,73 | 9.6% 

meme +16 »000 1,278,000 | 26. 1,723 go2 saee 39,348 137.717 | 26.66] 68,136 88,677 | 76.8% 

oan ie 318.000 657,000 a 220 us esee 10,802 67,107 | 16.1% 32,362 wi ,4uo | 77.5% 

ALS 7,086 1,418,000 6,031,000 | 23.54 5,7% ?,612 719 138,378 633,894. | 21.8%] 357,082 ¥11,685 [86.7% 
* Pigures|in this colum/are reported in eveg thousands) 


























OTE: Data in above tables were compiled by AMERICAN AVIATION from monthly reports filed by the airlines with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, The revenue-expense figures are tentative and subject to later adjustment. 
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The safety pro 
Latin 


includes Gol 


The Latin American Division of Pan American 
World Airways operates under extreme varia- 
tions in topography, humidity, and temperature. 
Flights originate in six widely separated centers. 
Long range over-water flights must be made be- 
tween New York and San Juan; high mountain- 
ous terrain is encountered between Brownsville 
and Mexico City. To provide reliable radio com- 
munication under such conditions, the Latin 
American Division selected the Collins 18S trans- 
mitter-receiver for its DC-4 equipment. 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S 


mp eee ree re tere meen ne ee 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y, 


Nee ecES eases serous 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA A 







The 18S provides twenty transmitting and 
twenty receiving frequencies between 2.7 mc and 
12.0 mc. All channels are pretuned and selection 
is by means of a tap switch located in the cock- 
pit. The output power is more than 100 watts. 
Total weight is approximately 60 pounds. Trans- 
mitter, receiver, and power supply are housed in 
a 1% ATR unit dust cover. Power source is 26.5 
volts d-c nominal. Write us for an illustrated 
bulletin describing the 18S in detail. 


mM 
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458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 























Actions: 


April 7--Order correcting an error in Pan 
American Airways’ trans-Atlantic certificate, 
and cancelling the line’s right to operate 
Boston-Bermuda and Washington-Bermuda 
shuttle services. (Docket 2076). 

April 8—Decision in Southeastern States 
case issued. (Docket 501 et al.) 

April 8—Order opening investigation into 
routes, finances and operations of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. (Docket 2883). 

April 8—Order setting mail rates for PCA’s 
operations, keeping the line at its present 
60c per ton mile rate but providing increased 
income through a method of payment for 
false mail loads. 

April 8—Order approving interlocking re- 
lationships resulting from holding by Noah 
Dietrich of a directorship in Transcontinental 
& Western Air and positions as director and 
executive vice president of Hughes Tool Co. 
(Docket 2843). 

April 9—Order issuing a New Zealand-Van- 
couver, B. C., foreign air carrier permit to 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Ltd. 
(Docket 2777). 

April 10—Order authorizing lump sum mail 
payment to cCaribbean-Atlantic Airlines. 
(Docket 2210). 

April 24—Cease and desist order issued for- 
bidding Trans-Luxury Airlines, Inc., from 
engaging in air tramsportation except on an 
occasional and infrequent basis. (Docket 
2589). 

April 24—Board order setting temporary 
mail pay rates for Pan American Airway." 
Pacific and Alaskan divisions. (Dockets 1493 
and 2147). 

April 24—Order granting reheiring on de 
cision fixing mail pay rates for National Air- 
lines for the period Oct. 1, 1945, through 
Feb. 28, 1946. 

May 1—Order opening investigation of the 
routes, finances and operations of Westera 
Air Lines. (Docket 2911). 

May 1—Board order setting mail pay rates 
for Western Air Lines. 

May 5—Suspension proceeding for All 
American Aviation’s pick-up Route 49 begun 
by CAB. (Docket 2918). 

May 7—Board order setting temporary mai: 
rate for the operations of Caribbean-Atlanti. 
Airlines on and after Oct. 1, 1946. (Docke: 
2210). 

May 7—Decision removing frequency re- 
trictions from the Mexico City-Los Angele 

eign air carrier permit held by Compania 

xicana de Aviacion, S. A. 


Calendar: 


June 1l—Hearing on Northeast Airlines’ 
| Rate Case. (Dockets 1932 and 1890). Ex- 
iner Edward T. Stodola. 

june 16—Hearing on the Minot-Regina, 
k., Application of Mid-Continent Air.ine 
“ket 628) Examiner Lawrence J. Kosters. 
tative. 

ug. 12—Hearing on applications proposinz 
tional service to Florida. (Docket 1668 
il.) postponed from May 10. Examiner 
Territt Ruhlen. Tentative. 

‘Nov. 15—Hearing on the board’s Investiga- 
of the Consolidated Air Freight Tariff 
cket 2719) Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 





pplications: 


‘lr Lanes Service, Inc., 1202 Engineers Bldg., 
veland, Ohio, for a permanent or tem- 
ary certificate or an exemption order au- 
rizing air transportation as a freight for- 
rder over scheduled international lines. 
Vocket 2867) 
Alaska Island Airlines, Inc., and Petersburg 
* Service for an exemption order authoriz- 
‘g Petersburg Air Service to suspend service 
nd authorizing Alaska Island Airlines to 
erate said service. (Docket 2872) 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, and Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Alaska Island Airlines, Inc., c/o Wilfred C. 
Stump, Box 2014, Ketchikan, Alaska, for ap- 
proval of acquisition of control of Peters- 
burg Air Service and transfer of Petersburg’s 
certificate to the applicant. (Docket 2871) 

Alaska Airlines, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska, 
for @ permanent or temporary certificate 
authorizing scheduled cargo service over two 
routes from Alaska to the U. S. (Docket 
2858) 

American Airlines, Inc., and Charles S&S. 
Cheston, 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
for approval of interlocking relationship pro- 
posed to exist through the holding by Mr. 
Cheston of the positions of director of Ameri- 
can Airlines and director of Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Co. (Docket 2845) 

Bahamas Airways, Ltd., Nassau, N. P. I., for 
a foreign air carrier permit authorizing 
scheduled and non-scheduled passenger, 
property and mail service between Nassau 
and the co-terminal points Miami and Palm 
Beach, Fla., via Cat Cay. (Docket 2856) 

Brown and Harris Aviation (Robert C. 
Brown and Leon D. Harris, partners), Mo- 
bridge Municipal Airport, Mobridge, S. D., 
for a certificate authorizing scheduled mail 
service between four points in South Dakota. 
(Docket 2857) 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., for 
amendment to its Latin American certificate 
to include Chicago as a co-terminal with 
New Orleans and Houston on said route. 
(Docket 2864) 

Empresa de Transportes Aerovias Brasil, 
S. A., Avenida Presidente Wilson 198, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brasil, for a foreign air carrier per- 
mit authorizing scheduled passenger, prop- 
erty and mail service between the U. S. and 
Brasil as prescribed in the Air Transport 
Agreement. (Docket 2868) 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., for amendment to 
certificate so as to substitute terminal point 
of Barking Sands, Island of Kauai, for the 
terminal point Port Allen, Island of Kaual, 
and to substitute the intermediate point 
Puunene, Island of Maui, for Maalaea, Islan i 
of Maui. (Docket 2838) 

Jetsonie Airlines, Bessie Memberg, d.ba., 
238 Legion St., New York, N. Y., for a certifi- 
cate or an exemption order authorizing air 
transportation as a freight and passenger for- 
warder over domestic scheduled or non-sched- 
uled lines (Docket 2875) and over scheduled 
or non-scheduled international lines. (Docket 
2876) 

Lone Star Package Car Co., Inc., 1108 Jack- 
son St., Dallas, Tex., for a certificate author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over domestic scheduled and non- 
scheduled lines. (Docket 2836) 

Mercury Airlines, Inc., 521 E. Lancaster, 
P. O. Box 1657, Ft. Worth 1, Tex., for a per- 
manent certificate authorizing scheduled 
passenger, property and mail service over 
four routes in the State of Texas. (Docket 
2846) 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., for amendment of 
Route 3 redesignating intermediate points of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., as Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn. (Docket 2837) 

Nationwide Air Transport Service, Inc., 
Miami International Airport, P. O. Box 1226, 
Miami Springs, Fla., for a permanent or 
temporary certificate authorizing scheduled 
passenger, property and mail service be- 
tween Detroit City Airport and the follow- 
ing cities: Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Saginaw-Bay City, 
Mich., and Houghton, Mich., via various 
intermediate points. (Docket 2832); and be- 
tween Detroit City Airport and Toronto, 
Canada, via Hamilton, Canada. (Docket 2833) 

Pan American Airways, Inc., for an ex- 
emption order authorizing non-stop service 
between Guam Island and Shanghai, China. 
(Docket 2842) 

Pan American Airways, Inc., for an ex- 
emption order authorizing extension of its 
U. S.-Australia route beyond Sydney to Mel- 
bourne. (Docket 2847) 

Pioneer Air Freight, Administration Bldg., 
Municipal Airport, Long Beach 8, Calif., for 





certificate or an exemption order, author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over scheduled domestic lines (Docket 
2850) and over non-scheduled domestic lines. 
(Docket 2851) 

Pioneer Air Freight, Administration Bldg., 
Municipal Airport, Long Beach 8, Calif., for 
a certificate or an exemption order author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder over scheduled international lines. 
(Docket 2865), over non-scheduled interna- 
tional lines. (Docket 2866) 

Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Houston Municipal 
Airport, Houston 12, Tex., and Lanz Wharton, 
4209 Lakeside Drive, Dallas, Tex., for ap- 
proval of interlocking relationship proposed 
to exist through the holding by Mr. Wharton 
of the positions of director of Pioneer Air 
Lines and director of Burlington-Rock Island 
Railroad Co. (Docket 285%) 

Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., and J. Wesley Hick- 
man, 702 Southwestern Life Bidg., Dallas 1, 
Tex., for approval of interlocking re‘ation- 
ship proposed to exist through the holding 
by Mr. Hickman of the positions of director 
of Pioneer Air Lines and director of Southern 
Aircraft Co. (Docket 2869) 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and Harry W 
Von Willer, Midland Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for approval of i.terlocking relationship pro- 
posed to exist through the holding by Mr. 
Van Willer of the positions of director of 
Railway Exptess Agency and vice president 
of Erie Railroad Co. (Docket 2874) 

Southwest Airways Co., P. O. Box 270, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., for an amendment to its 
certificate for Route 76 to permit app ‘icant 
to begin and/or terminate trips at pointe 
other than terminal and co-terminal points. 
(Docket 2861) $ 

Southwest Airways Co., P. O. Box 270, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., for an exemption order au- 
thorizing origination of morning flights and 
termination of afternoon flights over segment 
2 of Route 76 at Redding, Calif., instead of 
at Medford, Oregon, while terminating and 
originating mid-day flights at Medford; and 
to originate and terminate flights over seg- 
ment 3 of Route 76 at Eureka, Calif., instead 
of at Medford. (Docket 2848) 

Donald J. Stickman, Galena, Alaska, for a 
permanent or temporary certificate and/or 
exemption order authorizing non-scheduled 
Passenger and property service to all points 
within 150 miles of Galena, Alaska, and 
charter trips between all points in the Terri- 
tory. (Docket 2822) 

TACA, S. A., San Salvador, El Salvador, for 
amendment to its foreign air carrier permit 
(Docket 2855) 

TACA, S. A., San Saviador, El Salvador, for 
an exemption order authorizing service to 
intermediate points Belize, Brit. Honduras 
and Guatemala, Guatemala between Miami 
and San Salvador. (Docket 2860) 

viAir Service, Inc., 2 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N. Y., for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing air transportation as 
a freight forwarder over any and all air 
routes—scheduled or non-scheduled, domestic 
or international. (Docket 2772). 

Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc., 65 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y., for a certificate 
authorizing air transportation as a freight 
forwarder over scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2668), non-scheduled domestic lines 
(Docket 2669), and non-scheduled inter- 
national lines. (Docket 2670). 

E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Metropolitan 
Airport, Norwood, Mass., for an amendment 
to certificate for Route 79 to extend route 
segment 4, or in the alternative to merge 
route segments 3 and 4, or in the alternative 
to modify restriction in certificate to au- 
thorize service between Boston and Albany 
(Docket 2698), amd for an exemption order 
authorizing one-plane service between Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Albany, N. Y. over a com- 
bination of the intermediate points on route 
segments 3 and 4. (Docket 2699). 
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Proving that personal aviation 





Gomer Jones, Stinson Distributor, Columbus, Ohio. 





At Columbus, Ohio’s Sullivant Avenue Airport, in 
the short period of one year, the Jones Flying Service, 
Inc., has become the popular headquarters for per- 
sonal flying. Notice the number of visitors. 





Pilots’ Lounge, handy for “hangar flying” and flight° 
planning, is typical of Jones’ complete facilities. 


can be big business: 


Meet Gomer Jones, whose gross sales 
volume this year will top a 


quarter-million dollars. 


Gomer Jones became a Stinson Dealer in March, 
1946. Within a year he had grossed a quarter-million 
dollars . . . with business getting better all the time! 


He did it by applying the same tested fundamentals 
that pay off in any business. 


He built an organization. He developed complete 
facilities—for sales, service, flight instruction, and 
charter service. And he made every department pay 
a profit. In short, he applied the long-range Stinson 
program to his own local market. 


Are you interested in a franchise with a real future? 
Stinson has a few available now . . . for the right 
men. Write or wire William H. Klenke, Jr., General 
Sales Manager, Stinson Division, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation, Department H, Wayne, 
Michigan for complete information. 


Stinson 


Builder of America’s most useful personal planes 


Easy to Fly—Easy to Sell! They’re America’s most 
useful.personal planes . . . the new Stinson Flying Station 
Wagon (pictured here) and the famous Stinson Voyager 
They bring Stinson dealers the kind of customers every 
dealer wants. 
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Operators Call For Cheaper 
Planes and More Facilities 


ATS Survey Shows Decline 
In Aircraft Sales Expected 


Cheaper airplanes, more and better 
airports, better and less expensive 
servicing of planes and more hangar 
space are the major prerequisites to 
increased lightplane sales, in the opin- 
ion of the men who best ought to 
know—the men whose everyday busi- 
ness it is to sell planes. 


A number of other sales-stimulating 
needs were suggested, too, but those 
above named were the ones cited most 
frequently in a survey conducted by 
the Aeronautical Training Society 
among aircraft distributors and dealers 
who last year sold several thousand 
personal and executive type aircraft. 

Majority of those participating in 
the survey were of the opinion that 
fewer aircraft would be sold this year 
than last, but some were of the opin- 
ion that dollar value of personal air- 
craft sales throughout the country 
would run about the same as last year 
because of the greater relative demand 
for the more expensive four-place 
planes, 

Here are some sample comments: 

James P. Wilmot, president of Page Air- 
ways, which last year destributed 150 
airplanes from its at Rochester 
(N. Y.) Municipal Airport: 

“Last year, fixed-base operators ab- 
sorbed most of the lightplane production 
for instruction purposes and new light 
aircraft were not available to many who 
wanted them, but 1947 should be a good 
year for lightplane sales to private pilots. 
It would help immensely, though, if prices 
could be brought down several hundred 
dollars, thus bringing planes within the 
reach of more thousands of prospective 
purchasers.” 

Beverly E. (“Bevo”) Howard, Haw- 
horne Flying Service, Orangeburg, S. C.: 

‘Reduction in price of personal air- 

nes and improvement in service for 
e private flyer are the two most needed 

ngs to make 1947 a good year for air- 
craft sales and utilization.” 

Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, Spartan 

hool of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla.: 

More airports and more hangar space 

e two ‘musts’ if 1947 is to be a good 

r for aircraft sales. Better treatment 

{ education for the flying public should 

o have prime emphasis.” 

William R. Kent, president of the Aero- 

utical Training Society and president of 

uthern Air Services, which distributed 
| planes last year from its base at 
emphis, Tenn.: 

“As always, we still need more airports, 
more value per dollar of airplane cost, 
more utility for aircraft, less noise, and a 
big enough profit spread for distributor 
and dealer to permit aggressive, sound 
merchandising.” 
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Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air- 
craft Sales and Service, which sold 721 
planes last year in the territory served 
from East St. Louis: 

“Airport construction and improvement 
is the No. 1 need to make mass flying of 
personal aircraft a reality. And, of course, 
anything that will stimulate safety and 
eliminate aircraft accidents will help tre- 
mendously. More generous discounts for 
dealers and distributors to stimulate maxi- 
mum sales are another major need of the 
industry.” 

William J. Graham, president Graham 
Aviation Co., which last year distributed 
140 airplanes from its main base at Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny Airport: 

“I can’t see any prospect that any of 
us dealers will do any better this year 
than last. The keynote of my business 
planning now is to build for a boom in 
personal aircraft sales five years from 
now.” 

Col. Dan Hunter, president Hunter Fly- 
ing Service, which last year distributed 
142 airplanes from its base at Hunter 
Field, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

“If this is to be a good year for sale 
of personal aircraft, we must recognize 
the greatest needs of the business. These 
are: more hangar space at all fields, and 
systematic canvassing of prospects, par- 
ticularly in the farm and rural districts.” 

Clyde E. Brayton, president Brayton 
Flying Service, which last year distributed 
150 airplanes from its base at Lambert 
Field, St. Louis: 

“While removed from private flying, a 
more definite stand with regard to safety 
in connection with commercial airlines on 
the part of government officials is ex- 
tremely important. As people become 
more and more concerned with safety in 
commercial flying they will in turn be 
affected with regard to private flying.” 


Piper Plans Nation-wide 
Taxicub Service at 6c Rate 


A nation-wide air taxi system of 
Piper Taxicubs to provide both long 
and short haul passenger service at 
rates as low as 6c per passenger mile 
is in process of being set up by Piper 
Aircraft Corp., its 52 regional dis- 
tributors and 1,500 dealers. 

Although the basic idea stems from 
regular air charter service, Piper be- 
lieves the Taxicub system will per- 
mit reasonably standardized rates and 
service throughout the country. The 
service is designed to be of particular 
advantage to airline passengers for 
flights between off-airline airports and 
airline stops. Three-passenger Piper 
Super Cruisers, capable of carrying 
two passengers and baggage, in addi- 
tion to the pilot, at a cruising speed of 
105 mph, will be used. 





Arbitrary CAA Inspectors 


Certain CAA inspectors report- 
edly have been making arbitrary 
and erroneous interpretations of sec- 
tions of Part 50 of the Civil Air 
Regulations in connection with re- 
cent reinspections of flying schools, 
according to James W. Batchelor, 
executive director of the United 
Pilots & Mechanics Association. 

He warned school operators that 
CAA inspectors must furnish them 
with a list “in writing” of any 
specific discrepancies complained of, 
and must allow 30 days for compli- 
ance. He said all operators should 
insist on such written notices and 
should by no means surrender their 
Air Agency Certificates to a CAA 
inspector unless ordered to do so 
after being given the CAB hearing 
to which they are entitled. 


Along the Line 


Pressure is being put on CAA to amend 
regulations on which approvals of G.I. 
flight training schools are based, so as 
to permit operators to give flight instruc- 
tion away from their bases. It is ex- 
pected this would greatly boost enrol- 
ments, especially in the plains country 
of the midwest, where approved schools 
are widely scattered yet many suitable 
small airports or landing strips are avail- 
able. Instructors would go to students 
during the day, and students would pool 
rides at night to travel 30 to 40 miles 
to ground school. Present setup virtually 
denies flight training to countless G.L’s 
who want it. 











a 

Incidentally, operators need to remem- 
ber that present G.I. program contracts 
expire June 30 and are not renewable, 
but must be renegotiated. Economy- 
minded Congressmen have urged deep 
slashes in funds for this program for 1947- 
1948 fiscal year, but it is believed op- 
position is strong enough to quash any 
such move on grounds of national secur- 
ity, obligations to veterans, etc. 

Cooler cockpits on hot summer days 
are made possible through a new “cold 
air intake scoop” developed for the Beech- 
craft D18S at the aircraft shop of South- 
west Airmotive, Dallas. The flow of air 
is turned on and off manually by a push- 
pull control located conveniently beneath 
pilot’s seat. 

© 

Another aid designed to make aircraft 
more maneuverable—on the ground, that 
is—is a steerable tail wheel developed by 
Decker Mfg. Co., of Los Angeles, said 
to offer positive action at any ground 
speed. Company says tari tests have 
proved it will not go into full swivel with- 
out using full rudder and brakes, even 
when aircraft is intentionally ground- 
looped up to 90 degrees. 

a 


Parks College of Aeronautical Technol- 
ogy, first accredited college or university 
to request and receive CAA approval for 
an aircraft dispatchers’ course, will offer 
2,489 hours of instruction, including 360 
hours of practical applied aircraft dis- 
patching on the 1,200-mile Parks College 
Airline which students operate between 
the base on the Parks campus at East St. 
Louis and Indianapolis, Memphis, Kansas 
City and Chicago. 
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Federal Airport Program 
Gets Moving At Long Last 


When President Truman signed the 
Federal-Aid Airport Program on May 
13, 1946, there was widespread expec- 
tation that within a matter of a few 
months airports would begin to spring 
up in all parts of the nation, but the 
fact is that today, a full year later, 
construction has not been started on 
a single airport under the program. 

However, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration says the program has not 
bogged down, and that nothing has 
happened that might not have been 
anticipated. In fact they say, the 
program is moving along nicely and 
should get into “high gear” in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks, 

Here’s the background and the im- 
mediate outlook, as outlined by Ed- 
gar N. Smith, chief of the CAA’s Air- 
port Planning Section. 

Congress passed last May 11 and 
the President signed on May 13 the 
Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377), 
authorizing expenditure of $500,000,000 
over a seven-year period, with not 
more than $100,000,000 to be spent in 
any one year, for airport improvement 
and construction in the United States 
and its Territories. Project sponsors 
and states would singly or jointly 
match Federal grants-in-aid. 

The first appropriation of funds was 
voted by Congress last July 5, pro- 
viding $45,000,000 for airport aid this 
fiscal year and $2,975,000 for the sur- 
vey of airport needs and preparation 
of the National Airport Plan. CAA 
district engineering offices were set up 
shortly thereafter and the survey was 
begun. At the same time, work was 
Started on the allocation of funds for 
the first year’s program, this being 
done on a formula based on area and 
population. 

This was just a beginning, though, 
for no work could be undertaken until 
the National Airport Plan had been 
completed and the first year’s pro- 
gram adopted. Also, there was the 
matter of drafting workable, accept- 
able rules and regulations for admin- 
istration of the Act. Public hearings 
on these were held in the late fall, 
and it developed that few were satis- 
fied with the rules, with the result that 
quite a bit of revision had to be made. 
This was completed in December, about 
the same time the survey was com- 
pleted. 

Finally, on January 10, this year, 
the CAA announced the first year’s 
Federal-Aid Airport Program, a pro- 
gram calling for construction or im- 
provement of 800 small _ airports 
(Classes I, II and III). Meanwhile, 
communities planning to build or im- 
prove airports had been holding off 
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First Airport Grant 


Twin Falls, Idaho, became the 
first city in the country to become 
formally eligible for a Federal-aid 
airport grant with the signing 
of the city’s project approval on 
May 7 by T. P. Wright, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator. 

The proposed Class III airport, 
needed to permit Southern Idaho to 
be served by United Air Lines, Em- 
pire Air Lines and non-scheduled 
passenger and cargo planes, will 
cost $647,222, toward which the 
CAA will contribute $384,000 and 
the city $253,222. Contracts will be 
let this month for drainage, grading, 
seeding, paving of aprons and access 
roads and construction of paved 
runways 4,900 feet and 3,200 feet 
long. 











to see whether they were to be in- 
cluded in the Federal-aid program. 

But at last some 800 airport projects 
had the green light. Many communi- 
ties began at once to complete their 
land acquisitions and to have their 
engineers make detailed plans for 
submission to the CAA. Others still 
held off, waiting to see what action 
their respective state legislatures 
might take with regard to appropriat- 
ing funds for matching local sponsors’ 
funds. 

The net result of all this is that to- 
day—already a year after passage of 
the airport bill—not a spadeful of dirt 
has been turned under the Federal- 
Aid Airport Program. In fact, it is 
altogether possible that the fiscal year 
will expire June 30 without a dollar 
of the more than $30 million appro- 
priation for the year having been spent 
on actual airport improvement or con- 
struction. 

This, then, is the status of the air- 
port program today, and CAA says it 
is anything but “bogged down.” They 
say the numerous but necessary preli- 
minary steps have progressed in or- 
derly fashion and with as much speed 
as could be expected. From now on, 
they add, the program should accele- 
rate rapidly. 

From 20 to 30 project applications 
in completed form have reached the 
Administrator’s office recently and are 
now being checked for compliance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

By mid-May, the CAA expects to 
have received 150 or more completed 
applications, and close to 400 are ex- 
pected by the end of June. The pro- 
gram will then be in high gear, accord- 
ing to Smith. 


Las Vegas Airport 
Issue Poses Problem 
For Western Air Lines 


Las Vegas, Nev. votes this month 
on a~$750,000 bond issue in a proposed 
program to establish a new commercia] 
airport and turn over McCarran Field 
to the Army for a military base, 

The proposal is unusual in that it 
reverses the usual procedure of the 
government releasing a surplus mili- 
tary field to a city or county. In this 
instance, the Army has indicated it 
will make McCarran Field a military 
base with 5,000 men if the city-owned 
field is relinquished to it. But if the 
Army reactivates the field, which it 
operated as a training base during the 
war, under a deal with the city, the 
airlines will have to move off because 
of the post-war Army policy of deny- 
ing commercial operations to military 
bases. 

Projected in the middle of the polit- 
ical issue which has arisen is Western 
Air Lines, which has a long-term, rent- 
free lease on the terminal facilities at 
McCarran Field. The airline was given 
this extremely advantageous lease by 
the city in return for installation of 
the terminal. 


Good Operationally 


Moreover, from an operational stand- 
point, McCarran Field is one of the 
finest airports in the country and both 
Western and TWA would naturally be 
reluctant to switch to a less desirable 
field. Nine miles north of Las Vagas, 
in open country with no obstructions 
within miles, McCarran Field has three 
hard-surfaced runways which the 
Army extended to 6,449 feet, 6,237 feet 
and 6,300 feet. 

Actively pushing the project is 
Senator Pat McCarran, supported by 
those business interests that want the 
5,000-man Army payroll for the town. 
The opposition comes from _ those 
quarters that are skeptical of the civic 
value of an Army post and hold there 
is no reason the commercial carriers 
could not continue to use the field as 
they did so for more than four years 
during the war without causing any 
difficulties. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, upon application by Las Vegas, 
already has designated $245,000 in 
funds for the construction of a new 
airport and has another $500,000 ear- 
marked in the airport bill now before 
Congress. The plan as presently out- 
lined is to use Alamo Airport, five 
miles south of town, and an agreement 
has been negotiated with George 
Crockett, fixed base operator at the 
field, to this effect. It will require pas- 
sage of the airport bill by Congress, 
however, to obtain sufficient funds to 
make Alamo a Class 4 airport for four- 
engine equipment. 

Pending the outcome of the bond 
issue, Western Air Lines is marking 
time on the sidelines with regard to 
its McCarran Field lease and has made 
no move toward negotiations with re- 
gard to the proposed new airport. 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Lead deposits cause of frequent spark-plug fouling 


In order to boost octane rating of some aviation gasolines to 80, 
tetraethyl lead is added to the fuel. In light plane engines this 
sometimes results in lead fouling on spark plugs. As a result spark 
plugs must be cleaned frequently to prevent failure. To eliminate 
this and other difficulties, Standard of California was a leader in 
producing unleaded 80-octane aviation gasoline which was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by light plane operators. Chevron Avia- 
tion Gasoline 80 is recommended for virtually all engines under 
450 horsepower. 


“RPM” reduces costs for Alaska Coastal Airlines 





“Since changing to RPM Aviation Oil our engines are in much 
better condition at overhaul time than ever before,” writes O. F. 
Benecke of Alaska Coastal Airlines. “We have also found that 
we may operate our engines for longer periods between overhauls 
on RPM Aviation Oil. We have been able to increase this time 
to over 800 hours and find engines in such excellent shape that 
overhaul periods may be extended to even longer periods .. . oil 
consumption remains low, starting is readily accomplished and 


there is a noticeable lack of foaming.” 





CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are 
good at airports throughout the United States 










and Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
in the West...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 








How to pick the right hydraulic oil for your plane 


Standard of California has perfected three petroleum oils for 
hydraulic systems, struts and brakes with synthetic rubber seals. 
RPM Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 1 has proper viscosity to min- 
imize leakage, and is recommended for personal planes. RPM 
Aviation Hydraulic Oil No. 2 is lower in viscosity and is designed 
for use at temperatures below minus 40° F. RPM Aviation Hy- 
draulic Oil No. 3 is similar to No. 2, but its anti-corrosive com- 
pound makes it valuable in protecting hydraulic systems in storage. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 


AVIATIO 
GASOLINE 
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The Dependabte “One Ton Truck of the Air’ 
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EFFICIENT... ECONOMICAL sino 


CONVERSION KITS for ; 
a a ne An estimated COST PER TON MILE of only $0.163 indicates the estab 
the USAAF-C64 so they may real economy of this rugged and reliable utility plane with its net 
payload of 2,000 pounds. Other equally significant figures on oper- : 





convert to the Norseman V 
with its extra 500-lb. all- ating costs are available in handy brochure form, gladly mailed 


profit payload; or the C-64 at your request. ’ fi 
ae eeny Se Sew Se te FOR CARGO OR PASSENGERS—The Norseman aircraft has proved 


us for conversion. . one a : . 
its dependability and versatility in performing many exacting tasks 








—from forest patrols and crop dusting té air ambulance and passen- 
ger feeder line service. It was chosen for use with the Byrd Antarctica t 


on FLOATS Expedition; across this continent it is serving Government Depart- 


ments, fleet owners and private individuals. 


or WHEELS NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— subject to prior sale 


/ or commitment. Full particulars, performance data and illustrated 
or SK. S . catalogue gladly supplied on request. 


CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED 
Hircnraft Division 


621 CRAIG STREET W., MONTREAL, CANADA 


iin 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES:—Pan American Transport, Inc., 2504 Harford Road, Baltimore 18, Maryland. tbj 
Mr. W. Serhus, 1644-21st St. N.W., Washington, D.C, + Wiggins Airways, Norwood, Massachusetts. rs 
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Multilateral Route Exchange 
Opposed by U.S. in ICAO 


Expulsion of Spain Also 
Up for Action at Montreal 


By FRANK M. Ho.z 


MONTREAL, May 8—The first As- 
sembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) con- 
vened in Montreal this week and is 
still in session. At the time of the first 
plenary session, 41 nations had de- 
posited instruments of ratification of 
the Convention, the document adopted 
at the 1944 Chicago Aviation Confer- 
ence which sets up ICAO as the per- 
manent inter-governmental aviation 
body. 

Among the main items of the agenda 
are consideration of a multilateral 
agreement on commercial air rights, 
settling of policy on joint support of 
facilities in countries not able to main- 
tain them alone, and ejection of Spain 
from ICAO. 

Most of the weightier problems were 
brought before the Assembly at the 
outset when the United States gave its 
views in the Assembly’s first delega- 
tion speech, presented by Garrison 
Norton, Assistant Secretary of State 
and head of the U. S. delegation. He 
announced that the U. S. will work 
for adoption at this Assembly of a 
commercial aviation treaty which will 
establish principles on vapacity, rates, 
unfair practices, arbitration of dis- 
agreements and facilitation of inter- 
national air services (i.e., cutting red 
tape in air travel and shipments). The 
first Two Freedoms of transit and non- 
traffic stops should be included in any 
proposed treaty, Norton stated, but 
the U. S. at this time is opposed to 
“a general exchange of commercial 
rights.” 

_ Other actions urged by the U. S. 
include: 1—immediate adoption by the 
new Council of the technical standards 
worked out by PICAO; 2—working 
yugh recommendations to member 
rovions to “explore the ground” be- 
attempting “more decisive inter- 
onal action”; 3—intensified analy- 
Studies by the Secretariat; 4— 
rable action on two legal draft 
ventions, one covering title rights 
aircraft operating internationally 

d the other on the legal status of 

aircraft commander. 

Norton several times stressed the 

portance of collecting and compil- 

{ statistics and factual information. 

ithough the statements did not con- 
ain any criticism, it has long been a 
ubject of comment in U. S. govern- 
nent and airline circles that the great 
najority of member nations have not 

‘ovided data requested by PICAO 
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(and now ICAO) and that a high 
proportion of material received came 
from the U. S. alone. 

A resolution of the United Nations 
Assembly adopted Dec. 12, 1946, re- 
quires that Franco Spain be “de- 
barred” from any international agency 
which has a working relationship with 
UN. Spain is an ICAO charter mem- 
ber and cannot be thrown out except 
by an amendment to the Convention. 
Norton announced that the U. S. will 
propose such an amendment to the 
Assembly. 

Up to press time, there had been 
no indication that anyone would speak 
on behalf of Spain and the Spanish 
delegation itself has held its peace. 
The Spanish question has raised less 
formal discussion so far than was gen- 
erally anticipated. 

Universal granting of air rights to 
the extent that bilateral agreements 
would no longer be necessary was 
advocated by C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Reconstruction and Sup- 
ply. “We believe in the principle that 
an offer by any nation to any other 
nation should be made available to all 
nations on equal terms. We will do 
all we can to further this objective.” 
Canada’s suggestion, which would in- 
clude multilateral exchange of routes, 
is the most “internationalist” advanced 
so far by any delegation. 

Delegates of Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia made only passing reference 
to the multilateral in their addresses, 
but both advocated international own- 
ership and operation of airlines as the 
best solution to world-wide air trans- 
port problems. 


Argentina Agreement 
Opens Way for Braniff 


Add Argentina to the list of more 
than 30 foreign nations with which the 
United States has signed Bermuda-type 
bi-lateral air transport agreement. 

The agreement just reached contains 
all five freedoms of the air and rep- 
resents a complete victory over the 
restrictive position which the Argen- 
tines had maintained for some time. 
Specific routes were not parcelled out 
in the agreement, chiefly because 
FAMA, the Argentine chosen instru- 
ment airline, has not yet completed its 
plans for international services. 

With the signing of the agreement, 
the way has been cleared for the op- 
eration of Braniff Airways’ long inter- 
national route terminating at Buenos 
Aires. 









British Drop Plan 
To Buy More Connies 


Indication that the British will 
tighten up on procurement of flight 
equipment abroad and speed develop- 
ment of their own long-range types 
was given last month when the gov- 
ernment dropped plans to acquire 
Lockheed Constellations, minus en- 
gines, and fit them with Bristol Cen- 
taurus power plants. John Wilmot, 
Minister of Supply, told the House of 
Commons that the government had 
determined to use interim types, since 
the purchase of more Connies would 
be a blow to the prestige of the Brit- 
ish aircraft industry. 

The proposal to buy additional Con- 
nies had received favorable considera- 
tion by some British Overseas Airways 
officials, but it is understood the short- 
age of dollar exchange was an im- 
portant factor in the final decision. 
Delivery of the first of six Boeing 
Stratocruisers ordered by the British 
is expected late this year. 


Canadair Demonstrates New 
Transport for British 


A new four-engined transport was 
demonstrated to British air transport 
and civil aviation authorities in Mont- 
real, May 6, according to H. Oliver 
West, president and general manager 
of Canadair, Ltd. 

Powered with Rolls-Royce Merlin 
620 engines, the aircraft will be known 
as the “Canadair Four” and is Cana- 
dair’s version of the DC-4-M type air- 
craft to be built to revised specifica- 
tions. The ship is said to have excep- 
tional payload, range and cost charac- 
teristics, and an unusually low sound 
level. More detailed specifications 
will be announced in the near future. 


Life Insurance Liberalized 


For International Air Travel 


Further liberalization of life insur- 
ance rules pertaining to international 
air travel, similar to those for domestic 
air travel, have been announced by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Based on a survey of the 100 com- 
panies doing the bulk of the life in- 
surance business in this country, the 
report shows that two-thirds of the 
companies now accept as standard 
risks, without: limitations, applicants 
who expect to travel on U. S. sched- 
uled airlines in western hemisphere 
flights. One-half of the companies 
accept as standard risks on the same 
basis applicants who expect to travel 
on U. S. scheduled airlines on flights 
to any part of the world. 

A year ago, only slightly more than 
one-third of these same companies 
accepted western hemisphere air trav- 
elers on a standard basis and less than 
one-third accepted on that basis ap- 
plicants considering flights outside 
this hemisphere. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SAFE FLYING 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY | 


(NEW JERSEY) 


equips Beechcraft and Lockheed Transports 


with Irvin Custom - Built Chair Chutes 
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HE Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is another in the 

growing list of well-known plane owners using Irvin Cus- 
tom-Built Chair Chutes. This new kind of chute not only makes wee 
flying decidedly safer, it has many other advantages as well. Ag i 
Chair Chutes are built into your w fen . . . fitted into the back Mi. | 


of each chair. You don’t have to “remember” them . . .“wear” & Ym iy” 
them . . . carry them about... or find a place to store them. 
They’re always in your plane .. . in the back of each seat... 
instantly available in an emergency. Irvin Custom-Built Chair 
Chutes can now be had for all types of planes . . . large or small. 
They’re completely illustrated and described in our Chair Chute 
circular. Write for a copy today. 





FEEL SAFER...BE SAFER... with irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


Illustration shows Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 
installed in a Beechcraft. Chair Chutes combine 
beauty, convenience and comfort with tested safety. 


\F L They cost you little... are easily installed. Get them . j 
ly for the plane you own or plan to buy. j 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. ae “8 f 


1673 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK Bane # 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
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Deal Underway for Making 
British Turbo-Jets in U.S. 


Pratt & Whitney Arranging 
Details with Rolls Royce 


By Scott HERSHEY 


The question of the relative merits 
of British and American jet power-~ 
plants has come into sharp focus in con- 
nection with the negotiations by which 
an American aircraft engine manu- 
facturer would develop and build an 
advanced British jet engine. and make 
it available for American planes. 

The engine in immediate question is 
the Rolls Royce Nene. The company in 
immediate question is Pratt & Whitney 
division, United Aircraft Corp. The 
intermediary, who holds the American 
rights to the engine, which probably 
will be transferred to Pratt & Whitney, 
is Philip Taylor, head of Taylor Tur- 
bine Corp. 

The negotiations are all but com- 
plete, only a few details remaining to 
be ironed out. Nobody is talking much, 
including the armed services who are 
not uninterested in the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Taylor has a long background in 
aviation, including 23 years with 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. He has con- 
ducted a rather complete survey of 
the aircraft industry with special at- 
tention to the development and useful- 
ness of aircraft powerplants. He be- 
lieves that the British have a very 
definite advantage over the United 
States in the development of turbo- 
jet and turbo-propeller engines. 


U. S.-British Competition 


The United States and England are 
the only countries which are in any 
sense competitive today in the de- 
velopment and construction of com- 
mercial aircraft. At the moment the 
British effort, which was confined in 
the war years largely to military 
ighter and interceptor types, has not 
caught up with U. S. industry. The 
iomestic industry had the advantage, 
n this case, of building bombers and 
cransports, 

Development of powerplants becomes 
ignificant, however, when it is re- 
1embered that concentration on fighter 
nd interceptor types forced the de- 
‘elopment in Britain of turbo-jet and 
irbo-propeller engines in which the 
sritish came out ahead in the opinion 
/{ many experts. They are concentrat- 
ing on them now. Their objective is to 
capture from the United States, a large 
share not only of the world air travel 
— commercial transport market as 
well, 
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There is little question that the 
British are doing an effective world- 
wide selling job on their jet engines. 
Such people as E. S. Thompson, man- 
ager of General Electric’s aircraft gas 
turbine division, believe, however, that 
the combined development effort of 
all American engine manufacturers “is 
fully as good and has as much chance 
to produce results as the British pro- 
gram.” 

Reason for Lag 

He believes that if the U. S. is 
lagging in the jet propulsion field it 
is solely because of the urgency which 
forced industry to embark on the large- 
scale production program during the 
war without being able to devote 
necessary time to fundamental research 
and development work on this type 
of powerplant. 

Responsibility for the J-33 engine, 
originally designed and developed by 
General Electric, is now centered at 
Allison division, General Motors. It 
probably is the nearest American rival 
to the Rolls-Royce Nene. Westinghouse, 
Wright Aeronautical and Pratt & Whit- 
ney, all have their own programs, too, 
and the result is bound to equal or 
better the output of rivals. The ques- 
tion seems to be—when? 

The transfer of British rights to this 
country in the case of the Nene, would 
not be the first time this has happened. 
The prototype of the original “Whittle” 
jet engine, first used by Bell and now 
further developed and powering the 
Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star, came to 
the U. S. from Britain during the war. 

Taylor says it is apparent to him that 
the turbo-jet engine when applied to 
an airplane especially developed for 
its use will make possible air trans- 
portation with increased safety, at 500 
miles per hour, without discomfort 
from noise and vibration, over long 
distances, at operating costs substan- 
tially lower than obtainable with pres- 
ent equipment. 

This is better than the Lockheed 
Constellation, the Douglas DC-6 and 
the Boeing Stratocruiser and _ the 
British have this thoroughly in mind 
as they concentrate their powerplant 
development. Airlines in this country 
will not be operating jet-propelled 
planes for some years to come. There 
are those who believe that the British 
may be able to develop within a period 
possibly as short as three years com- 
mercial transports which will operate 
with safety at higher speed with 
greater comfort and at lower cost than 
contemporary airplanes available in 
the United States, considering present 
rate of progress in both countries. 


‘ A unique folding tail, 
Folding Tail— which will enable the 
new Boeing Stratocruisers, C-97A Strato- 
freighters, and B-50 superbombers to be 
housed in standard airline hangars, hes 
been undergoing tests at the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. plant, Seattle. Here, mechanics 
lower the vertical tail to a horizontal posi- 

tion atop the right stabilizer. 


New Cessnas Appeal 
To Executive Market 


Two new aircraft types designed 
especially for the rapidly developing 
business executive market were an- 
nounced May 10 hy the Cessna Air- 
craft Co. Known as Cessna models 190 
and 195, the new planes are roomy, 
fast and luxurious and will carry either 
four or five passengers. 

Identical throughout except for their 
engines, the two types are of all-metal 
construction and are claimed to have 
high wing stability. The 195 is powered 
with a 300 hp Jacobs and the 190 with 
a 240 hp Continental engine. The 195 
has a claimed top speed of over 180 
mph and a cruising speed of over 165 
mph, while the top and cruising speeds 
of the 190 are claimed to be 170 mph 
and 160 mph, respectively. 

Other features of the new Cessnas 
are adjustable front seats, large lug- 
gage compartments, improved ventilat- 
ing system, a patented safety landing 
gear, a range, of over 700 miles and 
useful loads of 1,300 lbs. or- more. The 
Cessna '90 is priced at $12,750 f.o.b. 
Wichita, Kan., and the 195 at $13,- 
750 f.o.b. Wichita. 


Convair Increases Foreign Staff 


Following the purchase of three 
Convair 240’s by Orient Airways, Ltd., 
W. H. Sanderson was appointed serv- 
ice manager for Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. at Calcutta. He expects 
to leave for India June 1. His ap- 
pointment brings the number of Con- 
vair foreign service representatives 
to four: R. E. Senn is at Amsterdam, 
headquarters of KLM; J. H. Zebora 
at Trans-Australian Airlines’ head- 
quarters in Melbourne, and H. I. Mor- 
gan at Buenos Aires, headquarters of 
Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina. 
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Theres one thing alike in all of em! 






Newsreels grow old quickly! 
Fast delivery is essential, so 
the motion picture industry 
uses Air Express regularly. 
Speed pays! 


With deadlines to meet, layouts and 
artwork must travel fast—so adver- 
tising agencies use Air Express regu- 
larly. Speed pays! 


Raw cotton samples go 
abroad by International 
Air Express, and business 
transactions take days, not 


weeks. Speed pays! 





Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express supplies the speed of delivery that’s so essential in your 
business. Today, schedules are more frequent, planes are bigger and 
faster, and Air Express is more useful than ever. Rates are low! To send 
a 13-lb. shipment coast-to-coast costs only $9.58. Heavier weights— 
any distance—similarly inexpensive. Investigate! 

eSpecial pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 

eAir-rail between 22,090 off-airline offices. 

¢Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 











GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Domestic 
and International Rates. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 








Export Opportunity 


The American manufacturer who 
will produce a light, powerful, 
heavy-load plane, capable of getting 
into and out of small fields, can do 
a big export business, in the opin- 
ion of Maj. Gen. Thomas O. Hardin 
(ret.) who recently returned from 
a foreign survey for United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Asserting Americah manufac- 
turers have overlooked a_ golden 
opportunity in the export field by 
concentrating on big, fast, long- 
range transports needed by only a 
few airlines instead of producing 
a more efficient successor to the 
DC-3, he said there are hundreds 
of airfields throughout the world 
where such an airplane could pro- 
duce business for foreign operators, 
business for American manufac- 
turers and employment for Amer- 
ican workers. 

















_ Industry Notes — 


Service Contract: Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc. has signed a contract with 
Air Transport Command for maintenance 
of C-54 aircraft operated by ATC’s At- 
lentic Division. The work to be per- 
formed at Lockheed base, MacArthur 
Field, Sayville, L. L, includes 50, 100, and 
300-hour and engine change inspections. 

Scout Trainer: Aeronca’s rew Scout 
Trainer, priced at $2,475 is now under 
production at the company’s Middletown, 
O., plant. Powered by a 65 hp Conti- 
nental engine, the new plane is 80% inter- 
changeable in parts with the Aeronca 
Chief and Champion. 

McDonnell Lease: McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. has obtained a five-year lease on 
a portion of the former Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., plant at Lambert-St. Louis munici- 
pal airport. Annual rental of $420,000 will 
be paid by McDonnell, $220,000 in cash 
and the remainder deposited in a special 
fund for maintenance, improvement and 
insurance of property. 

Campaign: Glenn L. Martin Co. has 
launched an extensive advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of air travel and shipping, 
featuring the 2-0-2 and 3-0-3. A news- 
paper campaign is scheduled to appear in 
“on-line” cities of airlines as Martin 
tyansports go into service. 

Solar Order: Solar Aircraft Co., San 
Diego announced receipt of substantial 
orders from Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for 
manufacture of intake pipes for P & W's 
R=4360 engine, the 28 cylinder Wasp 
Major which develops 3500 hp. Solar 
also announced completion of its 350,000th 
airplane exhaust manifold. 

C-W Plant Sale: Curtiss-Wright plants 
No. 1 and 2, formerly used by the com- 
pany at Paterson, N. J. will be sold at 
auction June 17. The buildings were 
vacated when C-W operations were trans- 
ferred to larger quarters in Wood-Ridge, 
N. J. Surplus machinery was auctioned 
off a year ago. 

New Goodrich Plant: A new factory 
housing the airplane wheel and brake 
division of B. F. Goodrich Co., has beet 
formally opened at Troy, Ohio. Equip- 
ment has been moved from the Jackson, 
Mich., plant of Hayes Industries, Inc, 
whose airplane wheel and brake division 
was purchased by Goodrich in 1946. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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1,914 Civil Planes 
Shipped in February 


Manufacturers shipments of com- 
plete aircraft to other than U. S. mili- 
tary customers during February totaled 
1,914 airplanes valued at $7,500,000. 

Interesting to note was that of this 
total, only 11 planes had airframe 
weight of 3,000 pounds or more, but 
the value of these 11 represented 16% 
of the total value of civil shipments. 

Shipments of small two-place per- 
sonal planes amounted to 793 during 
the month, 41% of the total. Ship- 
ments of three and four-place planes 
showed a decrease of 6% during Feb- 
ruary—1,176 against 1,109 for January, 
but again surpassed two-place planes 
shipments, this time by 316 planes. 

Planes on order for other than U. S. 
military customers at the end of Feb- 
ruary amounted to 17,954 valued at 
$382,400,000. Of this total 17,139 or 
95% had airframe weights under 3,000 
pounds. At the end of the month there 
were 10% more two-place planes on 
order than three and four-place types. 

Total value of all shipments reported 
by manufacturers of complete aircraft 
amounted to more than $56,000,000 in 
February, an increase of 6% over Janu- 
ary. A report issued jointly by the 
Bureau of Census and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration said that com- 
plete aircraft and parts accounted. for 
$52,000,000 of the total, conversions 
$2,200,000 and all other products $1,- 
900,000. Of the $52,000,000 of complete 
aircraft and parts, military contracts 
amounted to $42,500,000. 


Management Changes 
Announced by Northrop 


Management changes at Northrop 
Aircraft brought about by the depart- 
ure of LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of 
the board and general manager, to be- 
come president of TWA have been dis- 
closed by John K. Northrop, president. 
Richard W. Millar, vice chairman of 


the board, will become chairman. 
Claude N. Monson, v.p. and director 
of finance, will retain his vice presi- 


dency and also become general man- 
ager. B. G. Reed, v.p. of manufactur- 


ing. also will be assistant general man- 
age 

Gige H. Irving, v.p. and assistant 
general manager of Northrop, will be- 
com> president and general manager 


of lsbury Motors, wholly owned 
Northrop subsidiary. Cohu will re- 
Sig s board chairman, general man- 
ag nd director, but is expected to 
be — a director subject to CAB 
ay val, 


Ma chev Resigns Republic Post 

red Marchev has resigned as 
c nan of the board of directors of 
R blic Aviation Corp. He joined Re- 
puoiic Feb, 17, 1942, was elected presi- 
Gent in Sept. 1943, and was named 
b 1 chairman Dec. 31, 1946, being 

one in the presidency by Mundy 
4 eaile, 
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G. J. Brandewiede has resigned as director 
of sales of Curtiss-Wright Corp. Airplane 
Division at Columbus, O. He had been with 
Curtiss for the past 20 years. 

C. E. Deardorff is now chief hydraulic en- 
gineer for Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Pacific 
Division, and R. G. Peterson is eastern rep- 
resentative for the companv. Deardo ff was 
formerly with Douglas Aircraft Co. and Peter- 
60n Was formerly DC-6 project engineer w.th 
United Air Lines. 





Gaylord Shoults 

Harvey Gaylord, assistant treasurer of Bell 
Aircraft Corp. since 1945, has been elected 
treasurer. Charles L. Beard, who has been 
treasurer and vice president, was re-elected 
vice president. 

D. Roy Shoults, v. p.-engineering of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., has been named national 
chairman of the Aircraft Technical Commit- 
tee of the Aircraft Industries Association. 
Shoults joined Bell as v. p.-cales in 1945, 
coming from the Aviation Division of the 
General Electric Co. where he was engaged 
in development of jet engines. 

E. W. Britton has been appointed service 
manager and H. G. Prall quality manager of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Martin A. Warskow, electrical engineer for 
Air Transport Association, has been appointed 
manager of eastern sales district for Ame i- 
can Gas Accumulator Co. Robert S. Todd, 
of Lafayette, Ind., former AAF pilot, will 





Dean Hammond, lightplane design expert 
who pioneered in the introduction of tri- 
cycle landing gear for airplanes, has been 
appointed chief engineer for Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. at the Willow Run automobile plant. 
Hammond joined the company in 1944 and 
has been doing experimental work in both 
aircraft and automobiles at Emoryville, Calif., 
and Bristol, Pa. 


gery 





Cook 


Miller 


Mark R. Miller, who joined Consolidated 
Vultee in March, 194, after 11 years with 
Douglas Aircraft Co., has been appol ited 
commercial sales manager for Convair with 
headquarters at San Diego. Charles M. Cook, 
who joined the company last April, has been 
appointed to the domestic and foreign com- 
mercial sales staff in the company’s Wash- 
ington office. Cook was former.y chief of 
the aviation section, foreign trade division of 
the Dept. of Commerce, and chief of the 
aviation division of the department of do- 
mestic commerce. 

Russell H. Frary, former electronics in- 
structor at the University of W sconsin, has 
been named northwest representative for 
aeronautical division of Minneapo.is-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 

0. L. Woodson, formerly v. p.—production 
for Ryan Aeronautical Co., is new ge.eral 
manager of The Houston Corp., West Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








Deeds Named to Fairchild Board 
Charles W. Deeds, industrialist and 
aeronautical engineer from Hartford, 
Conn., has been elected to the board of 
directors of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. He was formerly a director 











serve as manager of the midwest sales ; ' 
district. of United Aircraft Corp. 
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Mail Pay, Fares Uncertain 
Elements in Overseas Earnings 


Realistic Study of Variables 
Urged for Airline Investors 


By CLINTON R., HARROWER 


The man who invests in airlines with 
overseas routes in the expectation that 
those routes automatically will spell 
big figures profitwise will need a lot of 
advice and continuing, keen observa- 
tion if his hopes are to be realized. 


That is because the hand of govern- 
ment, through the mail rate, can make 
or break earnings in any year. The 
situation, in this respect, is quite 
similar to that of the domestic lines 
during their fledgling period of the 
Thirties. 


And on top of that, the complexity 
of international route patterns and 
politics make it difficult to foresee 
clearly what will happen to passenger 
rates. Already some of those unforesee- 
able complexities are coming to the 
fore to affect revenues. 


The dependence of the overseas 
routes on air mail pay on a “need” 
rather than on a service basis is evi- 
dent. The “Big Four” domestic lines 
receive only 45c a ton mile for carry- 
ing mail. In contrast, overseas U. S. 
flag lines receive a great deal more. 
Even the lowest temporary rate is al- 
most double that paid the big domestic 
systems. Other temporary rates up to 
$1.20 per airplane mile have been set 
by the Board and when the ton mile 
figures are available and can be cal- 
culated, it will be found that this plane 
mile rate is way, way ahead of the 
domestic pattern for the big fellows. 

The 1946 report of Pan American 
Airways illustrates what a preponder- 
ant effect mail pay may have upon a 
company’s earnings. That carrier re- 
ported net income, before Federal in- 
come taxes, of $5,403,000, or $2,983,000 
net after taxes. But a reserve, much 
larger than the pre-tax net income, 
had to be set aside to cover undecided 
mail rate cases. That reserve totalled 
$8,953,000 for 1946, overshadowing any 
earnings which the company could 
make in a predictable manner. 


$22 Million Mail Pay Needed 

As far as this year is concerned, Pan 
American has admitted it needs $22,- 
000,000 mail pay “to maintain its credit 
standing.” This is a pretty big sum, 
and a settlement of it may not come 
from the CAB for some time. How, 
then, can stockholders form an intelli- 
gent opinion of 1946 earning prospects? 
From the investor’s viewpoint, it is 
obvious he could easily be going back 
to conditions obtaining in the Thirties 
when domestics relied mainly on the 
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generosity of the government for their 
sustenance. 

Lately, the domestic airlines have 
been much less dependent upon air 
mail than foreign carriers. This, de- 
spite the fact that some needy cases 
are being helped out by temporary 
“false” loads to boost payments for 
part of 1946 and 1947. 

In the Thirties it was not unusual 
for one third of total revenues to come 
from mail. But in 1945, about 16% 
of total revenues came from mail and 
in 1946 this ratio had fallen to only 
6%. In other words, passenger traffic 
had grown so fast that it dwarfed the 
mail. 


23% from Mail 

The international U. S. flag line car- 
riers, however, based on operations for 
the first nine months of last year which 
are the latest figures available, got 
about 23% of their total revenues from 
mail, including foreign mail payments. 
U. S. mail payments alone accounted 
for 16% of the total revenues. 

Thus it is evident that during the 
next few years of competition and de- 
velopment (barring the creation of a 
consolidated overseas company), the 
profit and loss answer will be found as 
much in Washington as in the airline 
offices. 

The fare structures of the overseas 
air carriers also appear to be vulner- 
able to some degree. Over-ocean rates 
in general are established by IATA re- 
gional conferences. Cracks, however, 
are beginning to appear. 

Outstanding is the case of Pan 
American’s route to Australia. The per 
mile rate on those long Pacific hops 
is around 9 to 10c, compared with a 
5¥%c rate for the “premium” services 
offered in this country by American, 
United and TWA with their 300-mile- 
an-hour DC-6’s and Constellations. 

United, however, now offers a far’ 
between San Francisco and Honolulu 
at the domestic rate of 5%c. Thus it 
overlaps a part of Pan American’s 
route to Australia, and Pan American 
has had to cut its San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu fare to match. 

Up to this point, it is merely the 
result of competition between two 
American companies. But that com- 
petition is having repercussions in 
foreign circles. 


Undercuts Foreign Rate 

The net result is that Pan American 
now is in the position of undercutting 
the fare which Australia’s line can 
offer according to the terms of the 
IATA agreement in the Pacific. That 
is a new and complex issue which must 
be faced. 


A..similar influence has been exer. 
cised on rates to South American points 
by the establishment of fares to Puerty 
Rico comparable to domestic rates dye 
to. the competition between Eastern 
and-Pan American. 

As a prominent aviation observer 


recently pointed out, the travelling 
public is going to wonder why they can 
fly nearly 5,000 miles from New York 
to Honolulu on a 300-mile-an-how 
DC-6 at a 5%c mile rate and then have 
to pay up to 10c for a flight of similar 
length to Europe, South America or 
the Pacific and perhaps ride in a 
slower and less luxurious DC-4. 

Incidentally, the fact that the 5h 
rate is offered on the non-stop San 
Francisco-Honolulu hop, which is a 
long as any over-water flight normall; 
made over the Atlantic, spoils the con- 
tention that over-water flying is some- 
how a great deal more expensive an 
operation than over land. 

The apparent answer is that the 
foreign rate structure cannot be long 
maintained at its present premium over 
domestic rates, especially as domestic 
passengers now are getting the very 
best airplanes. Hopes of big earnings 
built on the 8 to 10c fare level thus 
had better be “re-hoped’ on the more 
realistic basis of what is to come. 


American Loses $925,000 
On Rainbow Cancellation 


Cancellation of American Airlines 
contract for 20 Republic Rainbow 
transports in February, resulted in a 
estimated loss to the company 
$925,000 after allowing for anticipated 
1947 Federal income tax credit. 

Making this disclosure in its annua 
report for 1946, American indicated 
that its agreement with Republic 
Aviation Corp. provided that the air- 
line in cancelling its contract accep 
certain notes of Republic in principa 
amount of $1,700,000 and participate 
in a $750,000 expense for settling sub- 
contract claims against the manufac- 
turer. This was in lieu of the retum 
of $2,433,333 cash deposits made with 
Republic. 


4 
NEA Reports Salaries for '46 


Northeast Airlines has reported th 
following salaries and stockholdings 1 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for cal 
endar 1946: 


Shares 
Com- 
Salary mot 
Paul F. Collins, pres. & chmn. 
of board .. abvtieaseneias Ca Si 
Milton H. Anderson, v. p. & 
gen. mgr. , 15,228 
H. LeRoy Swimm, treas. & 
ass’t clerk Me ee 11,666 J 
Richard Ely, clerk ....... 220 none 
Directors: 
BO TW. GID caceivcsivese 16,0 
H. LeRoy Swimm ....... 300 
Milton H. Anderson ..... 
Jacqueline Cochran ... nopt 
James F. Fitzgerald ....... 4.00: 
Eugene L. Vidal ae. = 0.10 
MaGwy WMO ...cecccccccce none 


Holders of more than 5% stock: Atlas Corp 
100,000 or 20%. 
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is now ready ! 


Your copy of the Spring-Summer 1947 edition of 
AMERICAN 


AVIATION DIRECTORY 


The price is $5.00 per copy. 
The supply is limited — use 
the coupon below NOW, while 
you’re thinking about it ! 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 
AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C 


Gentlemen: 


Please send 


copies of AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY (Spring-Summer 1947 


Edition, 


No. 15). I have checked the box below to indicate method of payment. In filling this order, please handle 
accordingly. 


























Ship and bill to the company. 


Check attached. 


Ship to me personally C. O. D. 
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no projecting surfaces for drag or ice. 
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Aerodynamic drag .. . 
and plenty of chance to ice up. 


















No icing... no drag... 


with the new RCA Slot Antenna for radar altimeters : 
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Designed so that it recesses flush into airplane 
wing or fuselage, this cavity-resonator antenna... 
with its plexiglass cover . . . meets aviation’s need 
for a smooth-contour radiator that will not collect 
ice and will not create drag. 


Producing a directional pattern equivalent to 
that of a quarter-wave dipole, RCA’s Slot Antenna 
-.. actually smaller than a shoe box . . . includes 


MODEL AVQ-6, 0 to 4000 feet. Ac- 
curately indicat bsolute altitude 
(terrain clearance) on its direct-reading 
meter. Complete with transmitter, re- 
ceiver, power supply, double-range 
altitude indicator, and two RCA Slot 
Antennas (when specified). 





AVIATION SECTION 





every desirable characteristic of a conventional 
dipole. It is foolproof in construction. It is rug- 
gedly built. And it requires no adjustments after 
initial installation. 

For complete information on this simple antenna 
... built to meet CAA type-certification require- 
ments for scheduled aigline operation . . . write 
RCA, Aviation Section, Dept. 2-E, Camden, N. J. 


RCA air-borne radar altimeters for every commercial altitude 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SNGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N.S. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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MODEL AVQ-9, 0 to 40,000 | 
feet. Accurately indicates abso- 
lute altitude (terrain clearance) | 
on its direct-reading meter. Com- 
plete with transmitter, receiver, | 
power supply, and two RCA 
Slot Antennas (when specified). 
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TWA Fleet Being Equipped 


With Radar Warning Device 


Hughes-Developed Instrument 
Detects Flight Path Obstacles 


By Davip SHAWE 


While most of the country’s air- 
lines wait for perfection of a multi- 
purpose airborne radar, TWA _ has 
made a surprise announcement, through 
Howard Hughes, that it has started 
to install a radar obstacle warning 
device in the entire TWA fleet. 

Although publicized as airborne 
radar, the Hughes-developed device 
more nearly resembles a radar alti- 
meter beamed out on a_ horizontal 
plane. Its sole purpose is to warn the 
pilot of obstacles in his flight path. 
Warning lights and a horn, rather 
than the conventional radar scope, 
serve to provide indication of pending 
danger. 

While the device fails to accomplish 
many of the purposes for which other 
airlines have been holding out, it 
offers definite advantages in weight 
and price. The complete installation 
weighs only 15 pounds and costs in the 
neighborhood of $135. 

“I believe this device will be of 


great assistance in our efforts to elim- 
inate the type of accident which re- 
ceived so much publicity last year,” 
Hughes said in announcing the devel- 


opment. “For that reason, I am making 

it available at cost to all airlines as 

soon as I can produce the equipment.” 
Interim Device 


year-long research program Tre- 


cently completed by TWA (see AMER- 
IcAN AVIATION, Jan. 15) served to con- 
\ company officials that airborne 


: when available in a satisfactory 
< ‘reial set, could be a highly- 
\ le aid to all weather flying. The 
f that satisfactory equipment was 
I xpected to be ready for airline 
’ another year or more is said 

’e prompted Hughes to conceive 
levelop the present interim device 

rrain avoidance. Hughes gave a 
description of what he wanted 
ve Evans, head of the electronics 
tment of Hughes Aircraft, Co., 

set of working equipment was 
re ’ for test within 30 days. 

‘ial tests on the west coast proved 
tisfactory that the device was 
ed to Kansas City and installed in 

TWA’ A’s » C-47 ‘Sky-Lab’ research plane. 
Wi 1 a relatively short time company 
inate and pilots had given it their 
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May 15, 


approval and it was accepted for im- 
mediate installation on all TWA planes. 
Hughes has stated that the installation 
program has already *egun and should 
be completed within a few weeks. 


Obstacles Bring Warning 

The electronic warning instrument 
can be installed for returns within a 
500-foot range for letdown and ap- 
proach to airports, and a 2,000 foot 
range for enroute flying over rough 
terrain, On either setting, any obstacle 
appearing within that distance ahead 
along the path of flight will register 
with a bright instrument panel light 
and a warning horn. The horn can be 
switched off by the pilot during full 
contact conditions when it would be 
merely an annoyance, 

The apparatus consists of a trans- 
mitter-receiver mechanism which sends 
out approximately 400 impulses per 
second and catches any return at a 


rate of about 1,000 feet in one-millionth 
of a second, The beam itself is a pul- 
sating cone showing obstructions with- 
in an arc of almost 180 degrees. Return 
indications are not directional, however, 
since the warning signals only indicate 
an obstacle ahead without showing its 
height or location in relation to the 
path of flight. A warning of possible 
collision with other aircraft is received 
when the other plane is ahead, but not 
when it is overtaking the equipped 
plane. 
Cautious Approach 

Industry reaction to Hughes’ offer 
to make the equipment available at 
cost to other airlines has not yet had 
time to crystallize. The rather cau- 
tious approach which all airlines have 
taken toward airborne radar, and the 
stringent and multifold requirements 
which they have placed before equip- 
ment manufacturers, is taken as an 
indication that, while some operators 
may follow TWA’s adoption of the 
terrain avoidance device, most of them 
will continue to press for early com- 
mercial production of a set which will 
give them a complete picture of ter- 
rain, traffic, weather and navigation 
aids. 





veloped for installation in all TWA planes. 
panel at approximately eye level. 
obstacle within the 


Howard Hughes is shown here in the cock- 


Hughes Obstacle Warning Device—,,;, of a TWA Constellation which he flew 


in recent demonstration of the radar warning device which his Hughes Aircraft Co. has de- 


Warning lights are mounted above the instrument 
Amber lights at left flash when radar returns show an 
2,000 foot range, and the two red lights at right turn on when the 


obstacle is within 500 feet. 
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COMPUTES AND 
RECORDS THE SALE 
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Boeing Establishes 
Service Center for 
All-Make Transports 


Boeing Aircraft Co. has recently 
joined other major aircraft manu- 
facturers in establishing facilities for 
servicing transport aircraft other than 
those of its own manufacture. Com- 
plete aircraft overhaul and mainte- 
nance service for all twin-engine and 
4-engine transports, in addition to the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, will be offered 
in three hangars which have been 
leased at Boeing Field, Seattle. 

The new Boeing Service Center will 
be operated independently, but in co- 
operation with the factory, on the serv- 
icing of the new stratocruiser. In addi- 
tion it already has several contracts, 
and expects to take on more, for main- 
taining DC-3’s and DC-4’s operated by 
airlines and industrial owners. 

The center is being outfitted to cover 
all points of maintenance service ex- 
cept engine overhaul, which for the 
time being will be handled on all Boe- 
ing service contracts by the Seattle 
branch of Pacific Airmotive. Instru- 
ment shops, hydraulic shops, sheet 
metal shops and other specialized de- 
partments needed for large airplane 
service are being incorporated in the 
new center. 

The Seattle establishment will be the 
only maintenance base operated by 
Boeing for the Stratocruiser. A sugges- 
tion that an eastern plant be estab- 
lished for planes in trans-Atlantic 
service was vetoed on the theory that 
no great time would be lost in bring- 
ing the plane across country and a 
much better service job could be done 
adjacent to the factory. 

Boeing has already gone to work on 
several maintenance contracts. The 
two DC-4’s which American Airlines 
has kept in steady contract cargo serv- 
ice to Alaska during. recent months 
have received all their maintenance at 
Boeing. The DC-4 equipment which 
Matson Navigation Co, flies between 
Honolulu and the Pacific Northwest 
receives turnaround maintenance and 
periodic checks at the new service 
center, and the big construction firm of 
Morrison-Knudsen has Boeing take 
care of its fleet of DC-3’s, Electras and 
twin engine Beech transports. 


EAL Meteorologists 
Win ATA ’46 Awards 


Annual awards made by the Air 
Transport Association for original re- 
search in the field of airline meteor- 
ology were announced by the ATA in 
Washington last week. 

First-place winners in the 1946 com- 
petition were Paul W. Funke and 
Robert D. Roche, Eastern Air Lines’ 
meterologists at Atlanta, who collab- 
orated on a paper entitled “An Analy- 
sis and Solution of Certain Forecast- 
ing Problems at LaGuardia.” Their 
efforts netted a $250 prize. 








2! Years Old 


Western Air Lines celebrated 
years of continuous operations 
April 17 and to mark the occas 
brief ceremonies were held at t 
airline’s headquarters in Los A: 
geles to honor C. N. (Jimm 
James, vice president of operatio: 
and Fred Kelly, executive pilot, v 
flew the first scheduled flights b: 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lak 
City on April 17, 1926. 

Flying Douglas M-2 biplanes 
powered with Liberty engines, James 
took off from Salt Lake City and 
Kelly was the pilot of the Los 
Angeles plane which left Vail Field 
at Montebello. 


— 
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Second award of $150 went to J. T 
Hilworth, also an EAL meterologist at 
Atlanta, for “An Investigation into Ad- 
vection-Radiation Fog and Stratus at 
Houston, Texas.” 

A woman appeared among the win- 
ners for the first time since the awards 
were established in 1940. She was 
Barbara Green, meteorologist for Amer- 
ican Airlines at LaGuardia, who re- 
ceived the third award of $100 for a 
paper on “A Statistical Study of Ra- 
diation of Fog.” 

The awards, open to pilots, dis- 
patchers and other operating personnel 
as well as meteorologists, are granted 
as “an incentive to keep abreast of 
the times and conduct original research 
for the betterment of airline forecasts 
and dispatching.” 


TACA, PAA, Panagra, KLM 
Get °46 Safety Awards 


Awards for safe operations during 
1946 have recently been presented by 
the Inter American Safety Council to 
several Latin American airlines. 

TACA, S. A., El Salvadorian operat- 
ing company of TACA Airways Sys- 
tem, was awarded a bronze plaque 
for seven consecutive years of inter- 
national passenger, mail and cargo 
service without injury or fatality to 
a passenger or crew member. In ad- 
dition to this special award, other 
TACA operating companies will re- 
Ceive special hemispheric certificates 
of safety perfection for 1946. 

Pan American Airways’ Latin Amer- 
ican division stacked up the biggest 
total of accident-free passenger miles 
—527,244.411—of all the airlines re- 
ceiving the Council’s safety awards 
A special award was presented to 
PAA’s affiliate, Cia. Cubana de Avia- 
cion, for flying 67,998,666 passenger 


miles since 1934 without injury or 
fatality. 
Pan American-Grace Airways re- 


ceived safety recognition for . operat- 
ing 96,140,193 passenger miles (an in- 
crease of 17 million over 1945) with- 
out accident. 

For the third consecutive year KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines’ West Indies 
division received an award for a per- 
fect safety record during 22,293,746 
passenger miles of flying. 
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Aircraft Service Corp. 
Moving to Miami Base 


Aircraft Service Corp., which has 


been operating overhaul and mainte- 
nance facilities at both Windsor Locks, 
Cc and _ International Airport, 
Miami, is planning to close the Con- 
necticut establishment and move all 
personnel and equipment into a con- 
solidated base at Miami. 


e Miami base, already completely 
equipped for routine airline servicing 
as well as for maintenance and over- 
haul of aircraft (particularly Douglas 
transports), engines, propellers, acces- 
sories and instruments, will simply be 
enlarged with the addition of facilities 
transferred from the Windsor Locks 
base. 


Reasons for Move 
Reasons given for the move are that 
many of the company’s customers are 
Central and South American airlines, 
and that Miami weather is more prac- 
tical for year-round work on aircraft. 


A separate division of the company, 
serving as a prime contractor on sev- 
eral military aircraft development con- 
tracts, will continue to operate at 
Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 


$2 Million Army Contract 
For Aviation Maintenance Corp. 


The 61-plane maintenance and re- 
conditioning contract recently negoti- 
ated between the Army and Aviation 
Maintenance Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., 
is reported to call for more than $2,- 
000,000 worth of work on 30 C-54 
cargo planes and 31 C-54 passenger 
models. 

Work time to complete all recon- 
ditioning is estimated at a minimum 
of 8,000 hours per plane and as high 
as 15,000 hours on certain ships. In 
addition to a 2,600-hour check and 
engine change on all planes, the con- 

t requires 95 technical and 24 ATC 
modifications for the C-54 freighters 
ind 25 technical and 26 ATC modi- 

ons On passenger models, 

New equipment to be installed in- 

les Bendix radio compasses, RCA 

718 altimeters, Collins trans- 

Ss, RCA APN4 Loran, Western 
E'cetrie ARW5. blind landing instru- 
Phileco AN95A_ identification 

ment, Collins ART13 liaison 

) and General Electric ATS search 

pment. 


in Certificate Amendments 


rules regarding airman certi- 
for flight navigators and flight 
operators are being issued by 
ivil Aeronautics Board as amend- 
s to Parts 33 and 34 of Civil Air 
tions. Both amendments will 
tive August 1, but flight radio 


Opersior certificates will not be re- 
quired until November 15 because of 


time needed for preparing and 
lucting examinations. 
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Aviation Activities Serves 


the Air Lines of the World! 


No other public service demands the perfect performance which 
must be delivered by heavy-duty air transport engines ... which 
means that every part which goes into these engines must be 
perfect. That’s why you'll find the Aviation Activities emblem 
in the parts bins of the world’s finest airlines ... in the best 
maintenance service shops from Bombay to Boston ... in private 
hangars from Los Angeles to London. Every part shipped by 
Aviation Activities is vew and in perfect condition. Every part is 
subjected to meticulous examination by CAA Micensed inspectors. 
Every part is treated for long-time storage, properly packaged 
and marked. One word explains this world-wide acceptance: 
RELIABILITY! 


Aviation Activities, Inc., is staffed by men of long 
experience in commercial and military aviation . . . 
men who know world-wide air line regulations and 
standards. They are familiar with your problems 
of maintenance, overhaul, procurement and 
operation. 






Write or wire today for “Stock 
List of Parts,” listing available 
ports. Specify whether for 
Wright engines, P & W en- 
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United's Helicopter Pioneers— hese three men have been assigned by United Air 
Lines to the Sikorsky plant for instruction and pre- 


liminary engineering studies preparatory to mid-May delivery of the S-51 helicopter which 

United plans to use for research in connection with its helicopter mail delivery application. 

The trio, mechanic George Lantz (at left), development engineer Jack E. Rothman and flight 

captain Arthur R. Kidder, are flying the new S-5!1 to Chicago to train other operational per- 
sonnel and to conduct extensive engineering and flight analysis. 





TWA Ground Safety Program 
Reduces Accident Rate 


TWA’s system-wide ground safety 
program, initiated late in 1945 under 
safety director A. N. Chapman, has 
succeeded in reducing the company’s 
accident frequency rate from 16.1 dis- 
abling injuries per million man-hours 
in 1945 to 14.2 injuries during 1946. 
The average rate for the entire air- 
line industry during the same period 
was 17.0. 

A study of accident severity, meas- 
ured by man-days lost as a result of 
injuries, shows that TWA’s 1946 rec- 
ord was 0.16 days per thousand man- 
hours worked, against an industry- 
wide average of 1.71 in 1946 and a 
TWA average for the previous year 
of 0.21. 

In reporting the year’s record, Chap- 
man stated that much of the safety 
department’s time in the early stages 
of the program was devoted to or- 
ganizational work on a broad accident 
prevention program. With this pre- 
liminary work completed, he expects 
still further improvement in the com- 
pany’s record. 


Use of Elevated Runway 
Lights Approved by CAA 


Use of elevated runway lights as re- 
placements for semi-flush runway 
lights of the type now generally used 
has gained official approval from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
step has approval of airport managers, 
who have had considerable mainte- 
nance troubles with the flush lights, 
and of the airlines, who see many ad- 
vantages from a flight standpoint. 

Advantages of the elevated lights 
include superior light output in all 
directions, thus making it easier to line 
up with’ the runway in use and avoid 
maneuvering at low altitudes; ade- 
quate light for night operations during 
light snowfalls or rain, when flush 
lights would soon be covered; and ade- 
quate light for night operations even 
though grass and weeds can not be 
kept trimmed along the runway edge. 

High intensity elevated runway 
lights for use on instrument runways 
have been recommended as a part of 
an integrated system of landing aids 
needed at all major airports. 





New Loading, Dispatching Rules Considered by CAB 


Recent terminal consolidation agree- 
ments between airlines have prompted 
the Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to propose that employes 
of one airline be authorized to super- 
vise the loading and dispatching of 
planes belonging to another operator. 
Civil Air Regulations (Sec. 61.7103) 
now provide that personnel must be 
employed by the carrier operating the 
aircraft. 
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The Safety Bureau’s proposal is to 
amend this section of CAR to permit 
another carrier’s personnel to perform 
this work when current authority has 
been issued by the authorized dis- 
patcher of the carrier operating the 
aircraft, and when an interline agree- 
ment has been made a matter of rec- 
ord between the carriers fixing re- 
sponsibilities and duties of personnel 
concerned and showing their proper 
qualifications. 
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By DAVID SHAWE 


ELTA’S new plan for paying steward. 

esses on a scale similar to that used 
for pilots seems to be paying dividends 
Delta is losing girls at a rate of only two 
a month compared to five a month before 
the pay plan started, and has had to hire 
only six new stewardesses since last Octo. 
ber. John L. Sutton, superintendent of 
passenger service and father of the flight 
pay plan, reports a “definite increase jp 
efficiency and reduction of absenteeism,” 

“« 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. recently dem- 
onstrated a new non-inflammable hydrau- 
lic fluid, which it has been developing, 
to a group of Congressmen on a West 
Coast tour. The fluid, one of several 
chemical, compounds being _ studied 
throughout the industry to replace pe- 
troleum-base hydraulic fluids, was dem- 
onstrated by using it to extinguish a waste 
fire. Lockheed said it is satisfied with the 
fluid’s safety characteristics, but still has 
not completed tests on viscosity, tempera- 
ture ranges, and the effect of the fluid 
on metal and rubber surfaces. 

* 


Several people have pointed out that 
Wallace Dawson’s article on landing aids 
last issue gave some misleading figures 
on the cost of an integrated landing aids 
system. It was stated that these figures 
came from the Landing Aids Experiment 
Station report, implying that they might 
be out of date, but apparently these 
people want the last word on costs. A 
little digging discloses that the Fido and 
high intensity lighting figures we gave 
will stand, at least until there are new 
developments, but we were somewhat too 
high on the GCA price and too low on 
ILS. 

The latest dope, based on CAA installa- 
tion experience and manufacturers price 
amnouncements, is that you can install 
ILS on one runway for about $70,000; on 
four runways, $280,000. GCA equipment 
and installation will average about $100,- 
000 for one runway and $175,000 for four 
—plus $10,000 per runway for automatic 
approach features. 

« 

One of American Airlines’ top sugges- 
tion awards last month went to mechanic 
Bill Falconer for suggesting a homemade 
brick oven (burning city gas) to free ball 
and socket joints on R-2090 exhaust 
stacks. The oven can also be used for 
burning carbon off other exhaust stack 
arts. Oven heat does not get sufficiently 
intense to damage parts. 

. 


Maybe they simply give the subject 
more publicity than other airlines, but 
it seems to us that American Airlines is 
turning up more than its share of multi- 
million miler pilots. Latest American an- 
nouncement came from out in Los Angeles 
and gives us the names of eight new pilots 
who have passed the 3,000,000 mile mark 
Flight superintendent Jess Maxwell an- 
nounced them as captains L. S. Andrews, 
E. C. Bowe, J. B. Glass, H. B. Russell, 
G. M. McCabe, R. D. Wonsey, C. W 
Maris and J. G. Ingram. 

e 

Sidelight on making airports pay: The 
only place in St. Joseph, Mo. where you 
can buy cigarettes without paying a city 
tax of two cents a pack is at the airport. 
Revenues from the tax are earmarked 
exclusively for operation and develop- 
ment of the airport. 
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SERVICE ANALYSIS 


A trained staff of experts investigate, 
sift, study and report on such factors 
as parts consumption, trouble analy- 
sis, overhaul periods, inspection—all 
in an effort to improve Douglas planes 
and our service to you. 


This dependable service program saves you time 
and money... keeps planes flying! 


Every hour a plane sits on the 
ground—it costs you, the operator, 
money in the form of profits lost. 
And it may cost you entirely too 
much money in time wasted and 
in service poorly rendered. 


To help you correct this situation 
...to keep planes in a usable con- 
dition...is the primary aim of the 
Douglas 9-point Service Program. 


Millions of dollars have been spent 
by Douglas in constantly improv- 
ing this Service Program. Special 
tools have been designed...the 


DouGLas AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


o——~,+3* 
oe* ’ 


Brighten your profit picture...use the 


DOUGLAS S:POINT SERVICE 


If you are not taking full advantage of the services 
offered by Douglas, write for a free copy of our 
booklet “‘Service Program for Douglas Transports.” 


MORE PEOPLE FLY 
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: SERVICEABILITY 1 SERVICE CENTER SYSTEM 

1 By this term we mean “ease of main- : Already several Centers have been 
tenance.”’ From basic design through designated throughout the world to 

' a continuous analysis of components i provide operators of Douglas Aircraft 

L and systems, every effort is made to J with reliable sources of maintenance 

t keep you posted on the best and § and overhaul work at reasonable cost 

| easiest methods of maintenance. t for top quality work, 


most time and money-saving 
methods for maintenance and ser- 
vice have been painstakingly 
worked out...skilled men have 
been trained to help you in the 
field and to bring you the most 
up-to-date information of devel- 
opments at Douglas. 

This is your program...designed 
to help you get the maximum 
profits from the operation of 
Douglas equipment. You are cor- 
dially invited to take the fullest 
advantage of every phase of the 
9-point Service Program. 
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THE CHOICE AGAIN IS HYDROMATICS... [ Plans 


Consolidated-Vultee 240 





More than twenty-five airlines have already 


ordered Hydromatic propellers for these Douglas Te 


latest passenger and cargo planes 


HAMILTON STANDARD PRopetters § Lockheed Constellation 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 

















Short circuit protection for aircraft 
electrical systems is discussed in a new 
booklet, Aircraft Limiter Bulletin 47F1, 





prepared by Burndy Engineering Co., 107 
Bruckner Blvd., New York 54, N. Y. The 
booklet describes. Burndy limiters for 
beth conventional 30-volt d.c. systems and 
the newer 120-208 volt 400-cycle a.c. sys- 
tems. 





Kollsman Instrument Division of Square 
D Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. has recently is- 
sued two new pieces of descriptive liter- 
ature. The frst is an eight page folder 
announcing the availability of a new line 
of Kollsman aircraft pressure and tem- 
perature gages (fuel, oil and landing 
gear oil pressure gages; and engine, car- 
buretor and free air temperature instru- 
ments). The other publication is a cata- 
log digest describing 18 separate types of 
Kollsman flight and engine instruments. 

a 


A thorough description of Westing- 
hcuse aviation products and aeronautical 
research facilities in 11 different plants 
is included in a 16-page booklet prepared 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 868, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Products described in 
the booklet range from axial-flow turbo- 
jet engines to a variety of aircraft elec- 
trical and communications equipment. 

+ 


Pratt & Whitney Div. of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. has issued two new 16-page cir- 
culars: No. 487 describes various models 
and attachments of the Air-O-Limit Com- 
parator, and No. 489 covers the company’s 
line of Electrolimit mill gages. Both are 
available from Pratt & Whitney division’s 
main offices, West Hartford 1, Conn. 

* 


Aircraft operators interested in “sky- 
broadcasting” can obtain information on 
high-powered loudspeakers, up to 300 
watts, from University Loudspeakers, Inc., 
225 Varick St. New York, N. Y. Uni- 


versity has prepared a_ bulletin listing 

different types of speakers and describing 

some of the technical problems of in- 

stalling and using this type of equipment. 
& 

The Vibrashock Division of Robinson 
Aviat Inc., Teterboro, N. J., has issued 
a new catalog and price list for Vibra- 
shoch nit suspension mounting bases, 
unit mounts, and dual suspension mount- 


ing | 


Stricter Instrument Checks 
Planned for Pilots by CAB 


l afety Bureau of the Civil 





Ag ties Board is circulating for 
Ci a proposed regulation which 
W equire all holders of instrument 
é to pass an instrument check 
W ix months preceding any in- 


flight. The amendment was 
ided as a “more certain means 
sent recent experience re- 
s of insuring that pilots will 
ly qualified for instrument 


ard to others and delays that 
n operations during instru- 
litions by pilots not thor- 
ul npetent for instrument flight 
I lave created a problem that, 
terest of safety, must be 

said CAB. 
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While the government-industry 
evaluation committee working on high- 
intensity approach lighting continues 
its studies (and waits for a better 
cable installation to continue flight 
tests on the American Gas Accumula- 
tor and Sylvania lights installed at 
Newark), Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
has given public demonstrations of 
another lighting system which may 
well figure in the final decision of the 
committee on an existing system or 
combination of systems to be recom- 
mended for general installation. 

The Westinghouse light is a krypton 
gas lamp which flashes 40 times a 
minute with a brilliancy of 3,300,- 
000,000 peak beam candlepower. A 
line of 36 of these lights, flashing 
rapidly one after another, appears to 
the pilot as a flash of lightning stab- 


New Rules Proposed for Route 
Qualification of Pilots 


Minimum requirements for route 
qualification of scheduled airline pilots 
would be set forth in more specific de- 
tail under an amendment to the Civil 
Air Regulations on which the Safety 
Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is now seeking comment preliminary 
to submission of the amendment to 
the Board. 

Present Sec. 20.2611 requires both 
the air carrier and the qualifying pilot 
to certify that the pilot is qualified 
for the route. The proposed amend- 
ment will place the full responsibility 
of certifying pilot competency over 
specific routes upon the air carrier and 
its check pilots, and will require at 
least one round-trip or two one-way 
trips over the route with one of the 
carrier’s check pilots. Provisions of 
the amendment are basic minimums 
and do not in any way relieve the air- 
line of its responsibility of assuring 
the actual competency of its pilots. 


Westinghouse Demonstrates New High 
Intensity Approach Lighting System 


bing from the approach path toward 
the end of the runway. 

The krypton flash units are set in a 
line alternately with 36 neon blaze 
units having a controllable variation 
in brilliance from 100 candlepower on 
clear nights up to 10 million candle- 
power if needed under low visibility 
conditions. The neon lights can be 
used with or without the krypton units, 
and can be operated either as flashing 
or constant lights. 

In addition to the approach lights, 
the complete Westinghouse system in- 
cludes high intensity runway lights, 
and a runway designator consisting of 
a brilliant green arrow (83 ft. long) 
for clear runway indication and a 
flashing red cross to indicate an ob- 
structed runway. 


Braniff Gets 25% Lower 
Ceiling Requirement with ILS 


Permission for its planes to operate 
under 25% lower ceiling and visibility 
requirements at the 15 airports on its 
routes that are equipped with the In- 
strument Landing System has been 
granted to Braniff Airways by L. C. 
Elliott, administrator for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration's Fourth 
Region. 

R. C. Shrader, v.p. of the airline, 
said Braniff passengers will benefit 
immediately from this landing aid, 
“because approximately 50% of our 
flights which were formerly cancelled, 
passed over a city or delayed depart- 
ure will now operate with routine 
regularity with the use of this sys- 
tem.” 

“Approval of the use of these in- 
struments not only permits the ceil- 
ing reduction to 300 feet immediately, 
but after continued use on all our 
routes, a further cut to 200 feet is 
expected,” he said. 








On-the-Spot Training—Uited Air Lines’ new mobile training unit, containing mock- 
- g ups of all important compoments of the company's DC-4 type 


planes, has begun a nationwide tour of UAL's system. 


It enables UAL to conduct on-the-spot 


training and upgrading for mechanics and to serve as liaison between the educational service 
and engineering departments and mechanics in the field. Above, ground personnel set up a 
partial mock-up of the heating system and a prop exhibit is unloaded from the van. 
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Pioneer again points the way, with the first flight 
instrument to provide simultaneous magnetic com- 
pass indication and dual‘radio direction! In one 
instrument, the pilot can now read stabilized mag- 
netic direction and radio direction from two stations. 
= By precomputing his flight, the pilot has continuous 
fixes without switching from one station to another. Rapid 
s of course without caleulating new headings are possible, 
: drift angle can be read at a glance without use of a drift- 
- meter. For economical, “straight-as-a-string”’ flight, and naviga- 


Dual Radio and Magnetic Compass is a vast step forward in the 4 
= control that pays off! A Pioneering 
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Underwing Fueling Nozzle 

Parker Appliance Company’s R. H. 
Davies, director of engineering, and 
Fred Amon, manager of aircraft sales, 
are shown here checking features of 





the nozzle component for underwing 
fueling equipment which Parker is 
supplying for installation on the Mar- 
tin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3. 

The two component valve—one sec- 
tion built into the tank and the other 
fitted to the- fueling hose—forms an 
interlocking single unit with an auto- 
matic seal which cannot be broken un- 
less valves are closed. Automatic 
shut-off is provided with a remote float 
valve which closes the main valve 
when safe full-tank level has been 
reached. A low-pressure fuel flow of 
200 gallons per minute is possible. 

The Martin transports carry 1030 
gallons of fuel in two wing tanks, each 
made up of four interconnected cells 
and located just outboard of the en- 
gines. Underwing fueling connections 
for each tank are located 6 ft. 6 in. 





New Seats for Air Passengers—the 
' eclining chair combination developed by Doak Aircraft Co., 
n-curved seat to accommodate women with short legs, and 

nen ~'t long legs, separate center arm rests for both seats, reclining 
ch which tilts the seat as well as the back, and a single span 
ort caving underseat space clear for foot room, storage and easy 

‘g. Center picture shows a new application of the Irvin Chair 
developed by Irving Air Chute Co. for airline-type aircraft. 
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New Equipment 


above the ground, w_thin normal reach 
of an attendant standing on the ramp 
and working from a truck or hydrant 
supply. 

. 


Motor Operated Valves 


A new series of electrically operated 
shut-off valves, designed to replace 
heavy, plug-type valves, has been an- 
nounced by the 
Wm. R. Whittaker 
Co. Ltd., 915 Citrus 
Ave., Los Angeles 
38, Calif. A new 
design feature is 
the Whittaker 
Fluid Seal, a syn- 
thetic ring-type 
seal insuring leak- 
proof performance 
under pressures up to 200 p.s.i. and 
temperatures from minus 65 to 450 
Gaegrees F. 

The valves, applicable for fuel, oil, 
air or vacuum lines, are powered by a 
small explosion-proof motor and are 
available with operating times of one 
to 60 seconds. A new bulletin de- 
scribing the Whittaker valves is avail- 
able upon request. 


. 
Collapsible Fueling Hose 

Pointing out that the normal 2%- 
inch gasoline hose contains more than 
75 pounds of fuel which must be 
dragged up a ladder, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, has announced 
development of a hose which can be 
collapsed and emptied of gasoline be- 
fore and after fueling operations. It 
can also be reeled or rolled up flat 
like a fire hose, for storage or moving 
from one fueling location to another. 

The Goodrich hose has a rubber 
inner tube and cotton jacketing, simi- 
lar to a fire hose, and a special outer 
jacket. 


Doak “Airestocrat” 














Aircraft Smoke Detectors 


C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. has 
developed two new aircraft smoke de- 
tectors for use in baggage and cargo 
compartments, One 
is a convection 
type detector; the 
other a tube type. 
Weight of either is 
reported as_ less 
than 2% pounds. 
Both units operate 
on the reflection 
principle whereby 
smoke particles in 
the detector reflect a beam of light 
onto a photo-electric cell which sets 
off an audible warning signal and 
lights an instrument panel lamp to 
show location of the fire. 

The detectors may be checked by 
an instrument panel test switch which 
also provides for resetting after oper- 
ation or tests. 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., P. O. 
Box 390, Newark 1, N. J. 





Lever Selector Valve 


This Vickers landing gear selector 
valve with series connections, designed 
primarily for 


open-center type hy- 
draulic systems, di- 
rects hydraulic fluid 
under pressure to 
either side of an 
operating cylinder 
or motor. Valve 
will return auto- 
matically to neutral 
open-center position when landing 
gear cycle is completed. Developed by 
Vickers Incorporated, 1400 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 





Used in a three-seat divan for installation in executive and passenger 
versions of new Beech planes, the parachute and harness are concealed 
to combine a comfortable back rest with a readily available safety 
chute. Seats at right have been developed by Texas Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. for installation in 28-passenger DC-3's which Temco has been con- 
verting for U. S. and foreign commercial operators. This pair of 
reclinable seats, weighing only 47 pounds, can be modified for either 
DC-4's or 21-place DC-3's. 
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Ovenitions Marie 
Femonnel 





Carl F. Luethi, wartime commander of the 
Asiatic wing of NATS, and more recently 
check pilot for Northwest Airlines’ Orient 
and Western regions, has been promoted to 
system chief pilot for Northwest. He will be 
responsible for all pilot activities through- 
out the company’s domestic and interna- 
tional systems. Luethi first came to North- 
west as a pilot in 1931. 





Burns Mies 

William R. Burns has been appointed 
superintendent of maintenance and over- 
haul for Northeast Airlines. Wheaton W. 
Mies is Northeast’s new superintendent of 
engineering. Mies has been with Northeast 
since 1938, and Burns joined the company in 
1939. 

Harold E. Hoben has been named acting 
director of the research division of American 
Airlines’ recently reorganized engineering de- 
partment. Other key appointments include 
Marvin Whitlock as director of service engi- 
neering and E. W. Fuller as director of the 
new design engineering division. E. A. Boni- 
face is assistant director of service engineer- 












Authorized agent for 
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ENGINE PARTS - SPECIAL TOOLS 

















Delta's operating policies. 


ing, and W. H. Hall is assistant director of 
design engineering. 


George Brown has been appointed station 
manager for Pan American at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. Sidney E. Newcomb is PAA’s new 
station manager for Costa Rica. 


Capt. Jim Devoy, one-time Irish Army pilot 
and later a controller at Foynes airport, is 


RE YOU BUY 





DESIRABLE ITEMS 
‘Over 10,000 types of parts in stock for 
prompt shipment. No red tape. 


WORTHWHILE SAVINGS 
Surplus aircraft materials substantially 
reduced. 


SEND FOR BROCHURE ; 

a Describes many classes of engine parts, 
= pe special tools, and oc me 

a) _ nm each class available. == 

COBELL INDUSTRIES, INC. P. 0. BOX 147 - GRAND PRAIRIE, TEXAS - TEL. 7722 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 








Delta Operations Staff—First meeting of the new Delta Air Lines operations staff 
under operations manager Charles H. Dolson (see page 


28) brings together four newly-promoted men and other department heads who will guide 

Seated with Dolson are T. P. Ball (left) who succeeds Dolson as 

chief pilot, and Jack S. King (right) new chief flight superintendent. Standing (I. to r.) are 

Fred Herschelman, Jr., chief inspector; J. F. Mycum, chief engineer; C. B. Wilder, new 

superintendent of stations; &. J. Dye, superintendent of maintenance; L. G. Rodefeld, new 

superintendent of communications; John L. Sutton, superintendent of passenger service; and 
William L. Miller, superintendent of stores. 





wr SN +. 





now station manager for TWA at Shannon 
airport. 

Richard H. Brooks is now acting manager 
of the airports and buildings division 
western region, American Airlines. Brooks 
who replaces Thomas Shiels, resigned, makes 
his headquarters in Fort Worth. 


Limousines for Air Express 
Airdrome “Transport, holders of 
ground transportation franchise serv- 
ing the Los Angeles airport, has pro- 
posed to the Air Express Division of 
the Railway Express Agency a plan 
to speed up the ground dispatch of ail 
express shipments by transporting 


them to and from the airport on the 
passenger limousines. 





‘Hat-in-the-Ring’— First Eastern 


Air Lines «™- 
ploye to receive the company's new awerd 
for outstanding service is Johnny [ay 
(left), superintendent of engine overheul. 
Shown presenting the award, in behalf of 
EAL pilots, is assistant operations men- 

ager John Halliburton. 
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STANDARDIZATION 


Faster! Safer! Engine servicing 














with Airquipment’s new 2-ton AEROCRANE 


Standardization in ground-handling equipment makes 
greater profits in the air! For two basic reasons: Airquip- 
ment’s new 2-ton Aerocrane (1) speeds engine servicing 
and gets planes back into the air faster; (2) will service 
many two or four-engine commercial aircraft flying today. 
So why use other makeshift, time-eating arrangements? 

Strength and rigidity to last a lifetime are built into the 
welded steel tubing truss type frame and I-beam base. 


Heavy-duty spur-gear hoist has three-foot travel and is 
easily operated by one man. Easy maneuverability 1s as- 
sured by two large swiveled casters. Frame is in four sec- 
tions and can be dismantled at half height. Aerocrane is 
handy for other loads within limits too. 

Investigate now! 

For full details on this Airquipment time-saver, write 
to Dept. E-3, Airquipment Company 


AAinquipmenT con ans 


2820 ONTARIO STREET, BURBANK, 


f’ PS TYPICAL 
BRQUIPMENT 


RPRODUCTS 


CALIF. + CABLE ADDRESS “AIRQUIP” 


























Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


or For Sale, ” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge $4.00. 





“Alroraft Wanted 
Estimate bold face heads 30 | 


per line; light body face 40 per line; box num- 


bers add two lines. Terms, cash with onder. Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 


Rates for display advertisements upon req 
ing Department, AMERICAN 


Address a 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, “1317 F Street N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 


Il correspondence to Classified Advertis- 





HELP WANTED 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS: Structural 
Engineers, Aerodynamicists, and Layout Engi- 
neers having at least four years aircraft ex- 
perience in addition to college degrees are 
urgently needed by large eastern manufac- 
turer. Consideration will also be given to 
aircraft engineers interested in all phases of 
design and test engineering. In letter of ap- 
plication please give detailed account of your 
aircraft experience as well as other pertinent 
data you feel will assist us in fully and 
promptly considering your application. All 
replies will be held strictly confidential. Ap- 
ply Employment Manager, Fairchild Aircraft, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 





FOR SALE 





AERIAL CAMERA, very small, 3x4 picture 
size, takes Kodak No. 130 roll film, lens 6 inch 
F4.5, haze filter, and carrying case. $200. 
Dan Henry, 35-15 155th St., Flushing, N. Y. 





Navy ‘Cans’ Planes 


Under a long term storage program de- 
signed to preserve planes in a near fly- 
away condition for periods up to five 
years, the Navy next month will begin 
“canning” more than 2,000 surplus carrier 
and trainer aircraft. The process involves 
sealing the complete plane, with wings 
folded, in metal containers constructed 
from 10-foot panels of corrugated steel. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Airline Transport Pilot Aircraft & Engine 
Mechanic & Instructor Ratings 20 years ex- 
perience over 10,000 hours day & night cross 
country twin & 4 engine, over 500 hours 
actual instrument extensive experience as 
organizer and director of operation in sched- 
ule and flight training. Experienced and 
adept at computing operation cost and pre- 
paring exhibits for applicants before CAB. 
Have flown world over. Will accept employ- 
ment anywhere with private individual or 
company as pilot or in executive capacity. 
41 years old, married, sober, can furnish ex- 


cellent references. Box No. 567, American 
Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., Washington 4 
D. C. 


Record with C-54’s in Pacific 
ATC Reports Perfect Safety 


The Air Transport Command’s Paci- 
fic division had a perfect safety record 
of 460,192,553 passenger miles flown by 
Douglas C-54’s during 1946 without 
a passenger fatality. Nearly 110,000 
passengers were carried on approxi- 
mately 20,000 separate flights across 
the Pacific. The total passenger mile- 
age included 268,838,045 flown by 
military crews and 191,354,508 flown 
by United Air Lines crews under con- 
tract to ATC. 


New Vierling Firm Offers DC-3 Spare Parts 


Aircraft Advisors, Inc., a firm spe- 
cializing in technical services, procure- 
ment, operational and maintenance 
problems of foreign air carriers, has 
been formed with offices in the Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C. Head- 
ing the firm is B. J. Vierling, who re- 
cently resigned as director of main- 
tenance and engineering for PCA- 
Capital Airlines. His associates are 
Warren T. Rockwell, former chief of 
aircraft sales, OFLC, State Depart- 
ment, and Andrew B. Cannon, who was 


commanding officer of the Bengal 
Wing of Air Transport Command in 
“Hump” operations during the war. 

Through arrangement with Canad- 
air, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, the firm 
is offering a complete inventory of 
C-47 and DC-3 spare parts. Canadair 
is a licensee of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
and all parts are warranted as new 
and conforming with CAA specifica- 
tions. Canadair has converted and 
rebuilt nearly 200 C-47 aircraft into 
the commercial DC-3 type. 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. e 
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The Sperry A-12 Gyropilot . . . 


helps the human pilot to do his job better 






and with less effort than by manual manipula- 





tion of his controls . . . gives him complete 









gyro-stabilized control of his aircraft under all 






flight conditions. 














For Smoothest Flight at ali Times 

the A-12 Gyropilot has the ability to apply 

gentle but alert control corrections whenever 
needed. This improved automatic control requires 

half or less the control movement a human : 

pilot applies trying his best to hold the 


plane in smooth flight. Actual continuous 





recordings (right) of flight through turbu- 





lent air show a marked difference in perform- 
ance between manual flight with a highly 





competent human pilot and automatic flight 
with the highly competent A-12. 


Can Bring New Flying Comfort 
re to Your Passengers 
with tight, deadbeat control of aircraft 






eliminating over-control, “hunting” and 






“wallowing” . . . providing smoother, 






more comfortable, more enjoyable flying. 









“Slabs AND IN THE MARINE FIELD, Sperry 
Gyro-Pilots, linked with Sperry Gyro- 
Compasses, are providing automatic 
straight-line steering. 
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SO YOU'RE TAKING 
THE AIR IN 


AERONCA? 


Whoopee! Flying-on-the-job sure is fast, 
fun, and efficient! We air enthusiasts from 
way back have known that for years! We 
know a few other facts too that you may 
appreciate hearing . . . 

A flyer is smart who gets fine lubricants 
and fuels for his plane. And many flyers 
throughout the great Middle-West usually 
look for the orange-and-black “66” shields! 


Those winged Phillips “66” shields at 
airports mean Phillips Aviation Products 
... which mean, fine quality oils and plenty 
of UNleaded 80-octane gasoline . . . which 
mean, better performance and a cleaner 
engine! 

Yes, Phillips heart is in the right place 
—up in the air with you! How about meet- 
ing us? At any “66” airport pump. The 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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